

















Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
Lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Cleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 
which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 
vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin 
e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 











You Save on Power Costs with a 


CONTINENTAL SYSTEM GINNING OUTFIT 


Continental System Ginning Outfits do a top-notch drying, cleaning and 


ginning job with fewer fans than many other outfits. This feature of design not 
only results in a savings on the cost of the fans but also a substantial savings in 
power costs since in some gin plants more power is consumed by the fans than 
all other machinery combined. 

Economical power use is only one of many outstanding and distinctive fea 
tures which have won for Continental System Ginning Outfits the universal 


acclaim of ginners wherever cotton grows. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1906, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 








COSTS LESS 


and 
sticks to 


HAT’S the way the folks at Omega Gin, Omega, 
Georgia, describe the GM Diesel engine driving 
their 4-stand gin. 
At full tilt, 16 hours a day, this 6-cylinder unit uses 
only 6 gallons of fuel an hour at a cost of 11¢ per 


gallon. It figures to 24¢ per bale for fuel—one third 
of what Omega had formerly been paying. 


The GM Diesel starts at the touch of a button. It 


delivers a surplus of smooth, steady power—plenty 
of power to handle gins, fans, press, plus a dryer 
added since the engine went in. It requires mininnum 
attention, and when service is needed, the GM 
Diesel man is “Johnny on the spot.” 


Discover how this modern 2-cycle Diesel can cut 
your costs—hear the story from your GM Diesel 
distributor or write direct to us. Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division, General Motors, Detroit 28, Michigan. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES Up to 275 HP, 


GENERAL 


DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
MOTORS 


MULTIPLE UNITS Up to 800 H. P 


DIESEL | 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances . . . 
four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each has 
proved best for its 
particular job. 
Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn 
for yourself why 
ROTOR LIFT is the 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 











SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-B315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 
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Cattle on pasture on a mountain 
slope near Aspen, Colorado, with 
the Maroon Bells peaks rising 
majestically in the background. 


Photo by A. Devaney 
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The production is there BUT- 
HOW ABOUT THE PROFIT? 


it's one thing to get a good oil and meal production on a 
certain oleaginous material . . . but it’s quite another to make 
a profit on that production. You've probably been in the po- 
sition of this oil miller who has found market conditions on 
the particular oleaginous material he is handling so poor 
that he can’t make a decent profit. At one time oil millers 
were at the mercy of such market conditions because they 
couldn't change their extraction system over to another ma- 
terial where the market was better. They had to keep on 
processing the same material at a loss or shut down their 
mill. But that’s not true today. The amazing new Anderson 
Exsolex process is being used by oil millers to process two 
or more materials. Consequently, when conditions become 
unfavorable on one material, they switch to another where 
the margin of profit is satisfactory. Combining Expellers* 
with Solvent Extraction, yet vastly different from prepress- 
ing, Exsolex extracts more oil from oleaginous seeds and 
nuts than any other process. Why not discuss the possibili- 
ties of an Exsolex installation with an Anderson Field Engi- 
neer. Write us today. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 WEST 96th STREET e« CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Anderson Solvent Extraction Unit 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U.S. patent office and in foreign countries 
Patent rights on Exsolex Process are owned by the V. D. Anderson Co. 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS .« SOLVENT EXTRACTION . EXSOLEX 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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We Control the Spread" 


And solvent uniformity helps plants operate 


Hotp everytuinc! For a better-looking profit 
figure, streamline your extraction operation with 
Phillips 66 Normal Hexane. Its typical boiling 
range is only 5 degrees. No heavy residue re- 
mains in your meal. No light ends to vent away. 


easier . . . smoother. 

Use Phillips Hexane or other select Phillips 
solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and for other oil extractions. 

You'll find no strings whatever to these facts: 
Phillips 66 Normal Hexane and other hydro- 
carbon solvents are pure, water-white. They 
leave no taint of taste or odor in your finished 
product. And Phillips substantial supplies 
assure prompt delivery. 


Place your order today. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Council Dedicates Itself to 


Ideals of Freedom 


@ BUSINESS SESSIONS are marked by grim determination 
to see that cotton meets every demand that may be made of 
it in our country’s tremendous effort to carry out its respon- 
sibilities to the free world. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT annual meeting in the history of the Na- 

tional Cotton Council came to a close Jan. 24 at Biloxi, Miss., with 

all six praiches of the industry united as never before in a grim 

determination to see that cotton meets every demand that may be 
made of it in the struggle of the world’s free nations to stave off the 
ominous tide of communism. The Biloxi meeting was also the largest in 
the Council’s history. 

Delegates from every cotton-growing state listened thought/u:ly as 
Council President Harold A. Young sourded the keynote of the 1951 meet- 
ing at the opening session Jan. 22. It was this: “The National Cotton 
Council, with its members, its staff and the people it represents, dedicates 
itself first and foremost to the ideals of freedom as reposed in the Con- 
stitution and symbolized in the American flag—the one banner that repre- 
sents the will and strength to give leadership to the bewildered and op- 
pressed peoples of this unhappy world.” 


e Our Problems As Citizens—He listed as first in importance at this 
crucial time in America’s history not the problems we face as an industry 
but those “we face... as citizens of a great nation of free men and women.” 
“America,” Mr. Young said, “has much of the material blessings of this 
world, but strangely enough we are beset with the usual ills of a nation 
grown soft with abundance. We are confused, lack unity and direction. 
Actually, we are afraid. We have lost confidence in ourselves. We recognize 
that in the past we have had other powers to lean upon, buffers to absorb 
the first shocks of battle while we had time to prepare. We know that be- 
cause we have had time in the past we have been able to convert successfully 
from peace to war and win. Democracy and our way of doing things have 
always lit up the genius of our people when we have needed genius most— 
giving us the scientific and technical know-how and skills and production far 
beyond those achieved by other nations. We have shared those skills, too— 
some unwittingly—with a power whose imperialistic designs and purposes 
are as sinister as any in history. That which we have shared with this power 
already in part has been used against us.” 
e Mistakes We Made—He then recounted how, after the last war, our 
strong desire for peace led us to demobilize all but a small part of our 
military establishment. “We had the atom bomb,” he said, “and felt safe 
enougn with it.” He then went on to recount how we indulged ourselves 
in a spending spree in the name of “welfare,” and said that, had it not 
been for the untiring efforts of a small majority of the Congress, this 
“welfare spending” would have amounted to billions more, thus increasing 
the nation’s indebtedness to totals more staggering than the 260 billion the 
government owes at this time. 
e But Not All Is Wrong—Pointing out that not al that has been done is 
wrong, Mr. Young said, “We can be as proud of the progress made in the 


ence that the citizens of this 


country and the members of the cotton industry 
will rise to the best that is in us as we face the 
critical year ahead.””— HAROLD A. YOUNG, in his 


annual address. 
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PRESIDENT Harold A. Young delivering his 
annual address at the Biloxi meeting. 





development of the United Nations, in 
the Marshall Plan and in aid to Turkey 
and Greece as we can be ashamed of our 
judgment in abandoning China to those 
‘harmless agrarian reformers’ who now 
are killing Americans in Korea and of 
the failure of our diplomacy at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam.” 

e What Must We Do?—Mr. Young dealt 
at length with the threat of communism, 
then asked this question: “What must 
Americans do?” First of all, he said, we 
must encourage our government to de- 
velop a real policy against communist 
aggression which will not be one thing 
on one side of the world and something 
else on the other. And, he went on, we 
must carry out this policy by recruiting 
the best minds in this nation for posi- 
tions of leadership in the all-out effort 
against communism. Also, the citizens of 
this country must unite behind such a 
program and behind the individuals in 
positions of leadership. “That doesn’t 
mean,” Mr. Young said, “that we should 
not be free to criticize or that we should 
not criticize when we disagree. More 
than anything we are fighting for free- 
dom, and the right to disagree is a basic 
freedom. To unite does mean that we 
pull our share of the oar, that when the 
facts are placed before us we put aside 
our prejudices and do what we must do 
to serve the best interests of this coun- 
try.” 

Another thing that Americans must 
do—and Mr. Young listed this as the 
most important of all—is to decide, each 
for himself, what job they can best do 
to help us survive the onslaught of world 
communism. 

“It is obvious in all our calculations,” 
the Council president said, “that the free 
nations of Europe are of great strategic 
importance to this country in the strug- 
gle against Russian communism. It is to 
our advantage, then, to supply free Eu- 
rope all that we can provide in the way 
of armaments and munitions, and just 
as soon as possible. It is just as obvious 
that those European nations that intend 
to stand by us stand up and be counted 
now. Naturally, they are fearful of the 
communist colossus breathing over their 
shoulders. Naturally, they have had 
enough of the destruction and desecra- 
tion of war. Naturally, they don’t relish 
the making of a battleground of their 
homes once more. But they must realize 
that communist enslavement is much 
worse.” 

e Serious Cotton Supply Situation —- 
Turning to cotton, Mr. Young said that 


in the Pictures: 

@ TOP PANEL—Speakers included Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin (left), president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
as well as of Erwin Mills, Durham, N. 
C., and Roger Fleming (right), secre- 
tary, American Farm Bureau Federation 
and manager of its Washington, D. C., 
office. 

B@ CENTER—National Cotton Council 
officers include, left to right, President 
herold A. Young, North Little Rock, 
Ark.; A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., one 
of the three vice-presidents of the Coun- 
cil; and Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, 
Tenn., executive vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

@ BOTTOM — A Creole luncheon and 
fashion show at the White House Hotel 
was part of the entertainment planned 
for the ladies attending the convention. 
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ARE OFTEN DECEIVING 


Wigs hy) 


SINKERS PROCESSED GAS OR DRY PROCESSED 
COTTONSEED COTTONSEED 


Cspecially ww DELINTED COTTONSEED 


_s- 


SINKERS PROCESSED COTTONSEED GAS OR DRY PROCESSED COTTONSEED 
AFTER RUB TEST AFTER RUB TEST 


@ MAKE THIS RUB TEST YOURSELF BEFORE BUYING @ 


Rub a small handful of delinted seeds firmly between the palms of your hands. 
Be sure to notice that SINKERS COTTONSEED NEVER BREAKS UP. 


THE SINKERS PROCESS... CAUTION... 

is the only method whereby cottonseed Any breaking up of the seed indicates 
can be perfectly delinted, graded and that the seed has been burned and charred 
treated, without damage to the seed. —THIS MEANS TROUBLE. 


REMEMBER—The seed coat protects the germ-life and permits absorption of the exact 
amount of moisture needed for germination under growing conditions. 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 


KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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we now find ourselves in a national emer- 
gency “with the most serious shortage 
of cotton in your lifetime and mine.” If 
we fail to produce the 16 million bales 
of cotton set as a goal for 1951, he as- 
serted, we will have failed our country 
in its hour of need. In addition, failure 
to provide all the cotton the country and 
its allies need “would increase the dan- 
ger of drastic wartime controls over our 
operations, which in turn would cripple 
our capacity to do an efficient job.”’ And, 
he went on, “we would play into the 
hands of those people who would like to 
build new synthetic plants at govern- 
ment expense by the use of wartime tax 
benefits.” There is no sound or patriotic 
reason, he insisted, for tax-financed rayon 
expansion in this emergency. Cotton is 
the fiber this nation really needs, he 
said, “and we can increase its production 
far more rapidly than rayon and with 
far less use of vital war resources.” 


e Production Problems Are Many — 
With further reference to the 16-million- 
bale goal for this year, Mr. Young said, 
“I have said there will be problems— 
severe ones. And I want to assure all 
cotton farmers in the whole industry 
that the Council and the interest organ- 
izations which make up this industry 
have been devoting full time to their 
solution since September. Labor and good 
planting seed will be scarce. Fertilizers, 
insecticides, machinery and parts will not 
be available in the quantities needed. Our 
job has been to see that the needs are 
made known and that as much as possible 
is available when needed. Credit also will 
be a problem, and there will be many 
others. If careful planning, time and 
effort, and the influence of this industry 
can do the job, however, you can have 
confidence that we will be successful in 
large part because no stone will be left 
unturned.” 

Concluding, the Council president said, 
“T have every confidence that the citizens 
of this country and the members of the 
cotton industry will rise to the best that 
is in us as we face the critical year 
ahead. While the chances are against it, 
I shall hope that it is possible to avoid 
an all-out military struggle with Russian 
communism. We must continue to try— 
to be sure—but if we fail, let us be pre- 


In the Pictures: 


@ TOP—Ginner delegates are shown as 
they met to nominate their five members 
of the board of directors. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP—Crusher dele- 
gates also held a caucus to select the 
five directors from their industry. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—Aubrey Lockett, 
Vernon, Texas, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, is shown (standing, left) 
with the ginner directors, left to right: 
(standing) Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, 
Mo.; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; 
(seated) Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif.; 
W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, Texas; and 
Sidney C.. Mack, Newport, Ark. Lester, 
Baker and Mack were reelected. 


@ BOTTOM—Crusher directors, all re- 
elected, are pictured with Vice-President 
A. L. Durand (seated, center), Hobart, 
Okla.: (left to right, standing) J. R. 
Strain, Tupelo, Miss.; Geo. A. Simmons, 
Lubbock, Texas; L. M. Upchurch, Rae- 
ford, N. C.; (seated) R. M. Hughes, 
Greer, S. C.; Durand; and W. B. Coberly, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INDUSTRIAL USERS know they’re 
assured of a pure, dependable sol- 
vent when they use Esso Hexane. 
Exacting modern refining gives 
Esso Hexane a narrow boiling 
range and closely controlled uni- 
formity. 


IN SOYBEAN and COTTON SEED MILLS 
using the solvent extraction 
method...Esso Hexane is highly 
satisfactory in producing high 
oil recovery and low solvent 
losses. 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1. UNIFORMITY made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 

2. HIGH OIL RECOVERY results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 

3. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY —-nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 
4. Purity— high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum). 

5. MODERN HANDLING METHODS— sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 

6. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — 
Water terminals in industrial centers. 


Esso Solvents: 
WT -Tetohilita ame late 
dependability 
with céntrolled 
high quality. 





uniformity 
“ ASME zd ‘100. bie ne BEN: 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Vo. 
Charleston, W. Vo.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 


Petroleum Solvents 
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THIS BIG ISSUE 
WILL CONTAIN: 


%* USDA Conference Report on Cotton Insect 
Research and Control. 


%& Recommendations of the major cotton- 
producing states on controlling cotton insects. 


* Articles by our own editors on the eco- 
nomic importance of effectively controlling 
insects, the results of communitywide cooper- 


REMEMBER...IT’S THE MARCH 3 


and Oil Mill Press 


The Cotton bin 


3116 COMMERCE STREET « 


IMPORTANT 1ssUE “° 


ISSUE OF 


ation by growers in early stalk destruction, and 
early-season control. 


* Special articles dealing with the various 
aspects of insect control, by recognized 
authorities. 


% Word-and-picture stories pointing up the 
advantages of applying the right poisons, in 
the right quantities, at the right time. 


w 


BOX 444 e DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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pared—fully prepared, militarily, pro- 
duction-wise and spiritually. If we are 
ready for war we may avoid it. Mainly, 
let each of us do his absolute best.’ 

e AFB Speaker Opposes Price - Wage 
Controls—In one of the principal ad- 
dresses delivered at the Council’s annual 
meeting, Roger Fleming of Washington, 
secretary -treasurer of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, underlined the 
dangers of communism to the U.S. and 
had this to say about price and wage 
controls: “Those advocating immediate 
imposition of price and wage controls ap- 
parently assume that at a time when we 
need to maximize production we should 
discard the techniques by which we 
achieved our productive proficiency and 
substitute instead the techniques of the 
controlled economy. On the record, there 
is no evidence to provide the basis for 
assuming we can out-control Russia. 
There is substantial basis for the hope 
that we can out-produce her. The mo- 
tivation for our system comes from the 
hope for and prospect of reward for doing 
something better than the other fellow. 
Our system uses price as the principal 
means of allocating economic resources 
—as a means of letting people know 
whether we need more or less of the 
various things.that can be produced.” 

e NAM Speaker Also Opposes Controls— 
Further opposition to price and wage 
controls was voiced by William H. Ruffin 
of Durham, N. C., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in 
an address on the second day of the 
meeting. “World War II experience show- 
ed,” he said, “that controls hampered 
production, created shortages in both war 
and civilian goods, caused black markets 
in everything and tempted even the most 
conscientious housewife to look ‘under 
the counter.’ Full production is the an- 
swer to our emergency defense and civil- 
ian requirements. Maximum production 
is the only answer to fulfillment of our 
vast commitments of men, arms and 
supplies abroad while we seek to main- 
tain at home as much as possible of our 
boasted American standard of living. 
Federal controls wherever, whenever or 
for what purpose they are imposed, must 
be gauged by one single yardstick—what 
do they contribute to maximum produc- 
tion? Above all, if we must have con- 
trols, they must be kept free of politics.” 
e... And So Does the Council—The 
Council also went on record as opposing 
price and wage controls when it adopted 
a resolution incorporated in a statement 
of economic policy. That statement said: 

“The wages, salaries and other income 
received by those people who produce the 
raw materials and finished goods needed 
by the armed services represent pur- 
chasing power for which no equivalent 
goods are available in the market. This 
purchasing power uncontrolled is a cause 
of inflation. 

“There is one basic means by which 
the federal government can control in- 
flation—and that is taxation. As un- 
pleasant as it may be, federal taxation 
must equal or exceed federal expendi- 
tures. 

“Supplementing taxation, the federal 
government can take steps to encourage 
savings and to discourage credit exten- 
sion. Probably the most important action 
it can take is the elimination of its own 
non-essential expenditures—and certain- 
ly this is not time to even consider such 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Green bolls showing pink bollworm exit holes. 


Pink Bollworm Threat Serious 


@ But at meeting Jan. 23 gins, oil mills and other groups made 
plans for determined effort to prevent further spread of the 
pest in 1951. 


N JAN. 23 members of the Pink Bollworm Sub-Committee of the Insect 
Control Section of the State-Wide Cotton Committee of Texas and rep- 
resentatives of state and federal educational agencies heard the present 
pink bollworm situation described as the most serious in many years. 

The meeting was called by Eugene Butler of Dallas, chairman of the insect 
Control Section of the Texas organization, to discuss ways and means of 
preventing the pink bollworm from getting completely out of control. It is 
recognized that this pest, which is considered cotton’s deadliest insect enemy, 
must not be permitted to spread to sections of Texas and other states where 
it is not now found. 

Seriousness of the situation is brought home by the fact that 44 new 
counties were added to the quarantined area in 1950. At present 171 counties 
are under quarantine in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Loui- 
siana. In addition, commercial damage by the pink bollworm was suffered 
in Nueces County, in the Texas Coastal Bend area, for the first time last 
year, with some fields totally ruined by the pest. This damage followed poor 
cleanup of fields in 1949. Heartening news, though, is that in this section of 
Texas and in the Rio Grande Valley there was excellent field cleanup in the 
fall of 1950. 

Key to success in controlling the pink bollworm in the areas where it has 
been found is action on a community basis to follow the good cultural prac- 
tices that it is known will do the job. It is significant that in the Rio Grande 
Valley and in other areas where regulations require uniform planting dates 
and destruction of stalks by a given date, acre yields of cotton have increased. 
Pink bollworm control measures are also effective for controlling the boll 
weevil, hence the cultural practices made necessary by the presence of the 
pink bollworm fit in with the overall insect control program. 

At the Temple meeting Jan. 23 all interested groups were given an op- 
portunity to participate in the educational program that will be undertaken 
this year to reduce if not eliminate the hazard the pink bollworm presents. 
L. F. Curl of San Antonio, who is in charge of pink bollworm control for 
USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, brought the group up 
to date on the situation as it is today and told how educational agencies and 
other groups can cooperate in an all-out effort to prevent damage and further 
spread of the pest this year. 

Representatives of many of the agencies that can aid in this work were 
present at the Temple meeting and all pledged their best efforts in the cam- 
paign to whip the pink bollworm. Curl listed the following as being in a posi- 
tion to help do the job: Extension S'ervice, ginners and cottonseed crushurs, 
banks, PMA field service, vocational agriculture and veterans education agen- 
cies, Soil Conservation Service, farm organizations, seed breeders, press and 
radio. 

It is planned to utilize the facilities of these agencies in disseminating 
information relative to pink bollworm control so that every farmer in the 
affected areas will understand fully the steps necessary for control. The county 
7-Step Cotton Committees, it was pointed out, can go far in this job by em- 
phasizing the necessity for pink bollworm control and getting the right infor- 
mation down to the community and farm level. 
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More Than 350 Attend 


Carolinas Ginners 


Meeting Jan. 30-31 


@ J. F. McLaurin, reelected presi- 
dent, reviews successful year’s 
work. Wannamaker and Tilgh- 
man are named vice-presidents. 





More than 350 ginners and other cot- 
ton industry people took part in the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Carolinas 
Ginners Association at Bennettsville, 
S. C., Jan. 30-31, and heard speakers 





Stauffer 
oe 


this trade mark 


is your guide to 


SALES 


IN COTTON INSECTICIDES 


Stauffer Cotton Dust No. 122 
3% Gamma BHC—5° DDT—40% Sulphur) 
Stauffer Cotton Dust No. 82 
(20% Toxaphene—40% Sulphur) 
Stauffer Cotton Dust No. 22 
(5% DDT—820% Sulphur) 
Stauffer Cotton Dust No. 22-1 
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emphasize the urgent need for producing 
a 16-million-bale crop this year to meet 
domestic and military needs. 

e McLaurin Reviews Year's Work—J. 
F. McLaurin of Bennettsville, president 
of the association and vice-president of 
the National Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
in reviewing the work of the Carolinas 
association during the past year, said 
that last spring the organization took an 
active part in getting the amendment to 
the cotton acreage bill passed. 

“The original bill,” he said, “was un- 
workable and some relief was needed for 
the Southeast so as to equalize acreage 
allotments. After the amendment was 
added to the original bill the association 
sent instructions to each ginner on how 
to go about getting the additional acres 
for cotton both for himself and his cot- 
ton farmer friends.” 

McLaurin also referred to the work 
that was done last year to correct the 
inequities of the 1949 cottonseed support 
program, particularly the provision that 
allowed the ginner only $1.50 per ton 
for the seed he handled under the pro- 
gram. Although the support program was 
not needed last year because of the in- 
crease in the price of seed, the program, 
had it been needed, would have provided 
the ginner a sum per ton of seed han- 
dled more in keeping with the value of 
his services to the farmer in the pro- 
gram. 

“Your association also did quite a bit 

of work during 1950 on insect control,” 
McLaurin told the ginners. “In addition 
to issuing bulletins on control measures 
the ginners were urged many times to 
stress the need for insect control in their 
respective communities and to make in- 
secticides and application equipment 
available. The association also worked 
with the extension services in both states 
and particularly with the South Carolina 
State Cotton Committee. I’m very happy 
to know that North Carolina has organ- 
ized a state cotton committee and hope 
that it will be as successful in that state 
as it has been here in South Carolina. 
Here on our farms we followed recom- 
mendations of the cotton committee and 
got very good results. There were many 
visitors here last year to observe these 
insect control practices and the result, 
some from as far away as Texas.” 
e Moore Explains Exchange—Featured 
speaker on the first day was Perry E. 
Moore, president of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. In explaining the func- 
tions of the exchange and the need for 
its services, Moore asserted that “cotton 
producers, both big and small, received 
a higher price for their cotton than they 
could receive without this great futures 
market.” Because of the cotton exchanges, 
he went on, the cotton merchants and 
manufacturers are always in the market 
to buy the farmer’s cotton when he wants 
to sell it. 


e Stilley Discusses 1951 Crop—The sec- 
ond day’s business session opened with a 
talk by Jay C. Stilley of Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. He discussed the 
role of the cotton ginner in producing 
the 1951 crop and enumerated some of 
the problems facing the entire industry 
in connection with producing 16 million 
bales. Among the problems, he said, are 
threatened shortages of insecticides, fer- 
tilizers, equipment and labor. 

e Burnett and Amis Are Speakers—An- 
other second-day speaker was Neviile 
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Bennett of Clio, S. C. Bennett, who is 
a cotton farmer, had as his subject, “A 
Farmer’s View of the Ginning Industry.” 
Another speaker was Bob Amis of 
Memphis, Tenn., assistant director of 
field service for the National Cotton 
Council. He filled the place on the pro- 
gram that was to be occupied by Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, who is director of the field 
service. Kirkpatrick was unable to at- 
tend the convention due to bad weather 
conditions. Amis explained to the ginners 
why we need to meet our production goal 
this year and urged them to do every- 
thing they can to aid in meeting it. 


e Panel Discussion on Insect Control— 
The business program came to a close 
with a panel discussion of cotton insect 
control. Moderator was George I. Ash- 
ford of Red Springs, N. C., a past presi- 
dent of the Carolinas Ginners Associa- 
tion. On the panel were George D. Jones, 
North Carolina extension entomologist; 
L. M. Sparks, South Carolina extension 
specialist, cotton insects and diseases; 
V. K. Quattlebaum, agricultural engineer 
at Edisto Experiment oo Black- 
ville, S. C.; and Dr. L. Fife, entom- 
ologist at the Pee Dee E xperiment Sta- 
tion, Florence, S. 


e Entertainment — The annual banquet 
given the first evening was the highlight 
of an excellent program of entertainment 
provided for the delegates and their 
wives. The annual golf tournament was 
held on the afternoon of the first day 
and that same afternoon the ladies par 
ticipated in bridge and canasta tourna- 
ments. 

A new feature of the convention this 
year was exhibits in the convention hall. 


e Officers and Directors—At the direc- 
tors meeting held the day before the con- 
vention McLaurin was reelected presi- 
dent of the association. Frank M. Wan- 
namaker of St. Matthews, S. C., was re- 
elected vice-president for South Carolina 
and Louis G. McGill, Bennettsville, was 
reelected executive secretary and treas- 
urer. Myres W. Tilghman of Dunn, N. C., 
succeeds Ralph Elliott of Shelby as vice- 
president for North Carolina. 

Directors of the association named at 
district meetings held last summer 
are as follows: South Carolina—Ben E. 
Gramling, Gramling; G. T. McLees, 
Westminster; J. F. McLaurin, Bennetts- 
ville; O. L. Edwards, St. Charles; Tal- 
ley E. Smith, Rowesville; F. M. Wan- 
namaker, St. Matthews. North Carolina 

-Forrest S. Crowder, Lattimore; W. E. 
As heraft, Monroe; Clyde E. Upchurch, 
Jr., Raeford: Myres W. Tilghmam, Dunn; 
J. W. Robbins, Scotland Neck; Carl T. 
Hicks, W alstonburg. Virginia—Wilfred 
R. Cato, Emporia. 

McGill, the association’s efficient ex- 
ecutive secretary, was praised for the 
fine work he is performing for the asso- 
ciation and also for the excellent job he 
did in making arrangements for the 1951 
convention. The association is in excel- 
lent financial condition and has planned 
a full program of service to the member- 
ship during the year ahead 


Egypt Ups Export Taxes 


Egypt’s export tax on cotton was dou- 
bled as of Jan. 7, and now amounts to 
10.41 cents a pound. It was previously 
doubled on Sept. 1, 1950. The export tax 
on cotton waste also was doubled on Jan. 
7 to 7.81 cents. 
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e Jumped Gun on Price Controls? —The 
suspicion here is that Price Administra- 
tor Michael DiSalle has bitten off more 
than he can chew. The chubby former 
mayor of Toledo, Ohio, jumped, or was 
pushed, into price controls without time 
to develop a price control policy, much 
less an enforcement staff. 

The ambiguous “freeze” order 
braces literally millions of items. With 
only a skeleton staff so far, DiSalle faces 
the impossible task of promulgating spec- 
ific ceilings for each of those items or 
removing them from the control list. The 
inevitable result will be weeks, more 
probably months, of confusion. 

The order left unanswered many thou- 
sands of questions for which there is no 
prospect of an early answer. Business 
men, many willing and anxious to co- 
operate, milled about DiSalle’s office this 
week in ramshackle Temorary E_ build- 
ing, a relic of the lush building boom of 
World War II. 

The answer to each was 
home and wait; we'll get in 
you when we can figure this thing out.” 
There is, as yet, no staff to make deci- 
sions, much less the painstaking inves- 
tigations needed upon which to base a 
sound control policy. 


em- 


“please go 
touch with 


e DiSalle Is Given Less Than Six 
Months—Bets are being placed as to how 
long DiSalle will last. It is even money 
that he will be out within six months. 
There is nothing personal about it, just 
a conviction that any such premature 
effort to put the economy in a strait- 
jacket would create such resentment as 
to drive the administrator out of office. 

History of the ill-fated OPA adminis- 
trators would seem against DiSalle’s 
staying very long. Leon Henderson be- 
came, by his own description, the most 
hated man in Washington. He soon be- 
came ex-administrator of OPA. Paul 
Porter, his suecessor, fared no better, and 
Chester Bowles completed the job of get- 
ting controls so tangled that no one could 
understand them. 

Already, history has begun to repeat 
itself. It is an open secret that Alan 
Valentine was sacked as _ stabilization 
boss because he refused to be stampeded 
into controls before administrative ma- 
chinery could be built up. There never 
was any question of his ability or in- 
tegrity. 

How much politics was there in the 
build-up for controls? That control ma- 
chinery is being set up with an eye to 
polities there can be no question, Price- 
wage enforcement chief John H. Hoover 
resigned and publicly stated the reason 
was his conviction that “politics has no 
place in an organization affecting every 
American home.” 

DiSalle has brought in as his farm 
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price chief a lame-duck former Ohio 
State Grange Master, Joseph Fichter, 
whose espousal of the Brannan Plan and 
other Fair Deal Democratic welfare state 
measures contributed to his unpopularity 
among farm groups. 


e Controls Planned for Many Years— 
Talk of temporary controls is just so 
much hog-wash. It is intended to make 
distasteful government orders a bit more 
palatable. 

Barring a sudden and unexpected clear- 
ing up of international tensions, you will 
be living with controls for a long time, 
doing business according to Washington 
rules and regulations. Stabilization and 
spokesmen have told Congress 
they are planning for an emergency of 
10, 15 or 20 years duration. 

Machinery is being built up for an in- 
definite period of government regulation 
of production, prices, wages, marketing 
and profits. That is part of a total mo- 
bilization program, and Washington is 
moving as rapidly as possible toward it. 

Washington doesn’t pretend to claim 
that inflation will be halted, but only 


“slowed down. Wages and some prices will 


be “thawed” and allowed to continue 
rising. The result, almost inevitably, will 
be a price, profit, wage merry-go-round 
for months, and perhaps years. 


e Labor Demand Backfired—It is one of 
the ironies of Washington that even the 
cleverest of schemers sometimes outsmart 
themselves. Labor leaders did just that 
when they demanded, and got, “immedi- 
ate action” to stop inflation. 

What the leaders wanted, 
pected, was a freeze on prices 
its, but not on wages. 
catch farmers, with 
prices below parity. But it backfired. 
Wages were frozen, temporarily, and 
farm prices left free to rise to the parity 
level, 

The labor leaders thought it was all 
fixed. The labor-dominated Wage Stabil- 
ization Board refused, at the last min- 
ute, to subscribe to the freeze plan. 
Tough Eric Johnston put it into effect 
without Board approval. 

At 3 a.m. the next morning an irate 
labor bigshot telephoned Board Chairman 
Cyrus Ching, wailing that labor had been 
double-crossed. Sleepy and in no mood 
to be pushed around, Ching shot back: 
“When a freeze is issued, it lowers the 
temperature all around. In such a cold 
situation it is advisable to keep your 
shirt on.” 


e Labor Outlook Is Still Dark — The 
series of conferences here on farm labor 
produced little that was encouraging. 
The consensus in the end was that farm- 
ers will be severely short of farm work- 
ers, although some relief may be pro- 


and ex- 
and prof- 
It was a trap to 
a freeze of farm 
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vided by increased importation of foreign 
workers. 

The Labor Department, in charge of 
the farm worker program, proposed a 
bill providing for virtually complete sub- 
sidization and control of both domestic 
and foreign farm workers. It was 
promptly rejected by the 100-man Na- 
tional Farm Labor Advisory Committee. 

The committee rewrote the bill, elim- 
inating all provisions concerning govern- 
ment financing of domestic workers, but 
differed on so many details that Labor 
Department spokesmen said they would 
not feel bound by recommendations of 
the committee. 

The committee recommended govern- 
ment-to-government contracting of Mex- 
ican workers, with the U.S. paying trans- 
portation costs to recruiting, or holding, 
centers in the U.S. These, with only a 
few exceptions, would be located at bor- 
der points. It also asked that the skip 
bond be eliminated. 

Meanwhile, the State Department is 
negotiating in Mexico City for as many 
farm workers as can be obtained. Among 
the negotiators are Rep. Bob Poage, 
chairman of the House Agriculture sub- 
committee on labor, and Sen. Ellender, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 


e New Washington Alphabet Agencies— 
A whole slough of alphabetical agencies 
have sprung up in Washington in the 
five months since the Defense Production 
Act was passed by Congress on Sept. 1. 
At the most recent count there were 19 
new agencies and the list still was grow- 
ing. 

These agencies, and the name of the 
present chief of each, are: 

ODM (Office of Defense Mobilization) 
—Charles E. Wilson, boss of the whole 
defense program at home. 

ESA (Economic Stabilization Agency) 
—Eric Johnston, boss of prices and 
wages. 

OPS (Office of Price Stabilization) — 
Michael V. DiSalle, the price boss. 

WSB (Wage Stabilization Board)— 
Cyrus Ching, the wage boss. 

DMB (Defense Mobilization Board)— 
An advisory board of top government, 
industry, labor and agriculture officials. 
Wilson is chairman. 

DPA (Defense Production Administra- 
tion)—-William Harrison, director of the 
whole industrial production program. 

NPA (National Production Author- 
ity)—Manly Fleischmann, acting boss. 
In the Commerce Department. 

DTA (Defense Transportation Admin- 
istration)—James Knudson, director. 

ODM (Office of Defense Manpower) — 
Robert Goodwin, director. In Labor De- 
partment. 

DSCR (Division of 
Regulations) — Under 
serve Board 

EPS ( Emergency Procurement Serv- 
ice)—Part of the General Services Ad- 
ministration; buys strategic materials. 

Five azencies in the Interior Depart- 
ment are PAD (Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense), SFAD (Solid Fuels 
Administration for Defense), DFA (De- 
fense Fisheries Administration), DPA 
(Defense Power Administration), DMA 
(Defense Minerals Administration). 

Three new agencies in the Agriculture 
Department are ORA (Office of Require- 
ments and Allocations), FDB (Food Dis- 
tribution Branch), OMF (Office of Ma- 
terials and Facilities). 
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Camera Flashbacks to the First Annual Cotton Ginners’ Field 
Day at the Chickasha Cotton Research Station on January 15 


@ UPPER LEFT: Big point of interest at the new experi- 
mental gin at the Chickasha station was the government-design 
green boll remover. Charles C. Speaks, left, research specialist 
in cotton ginning, stationed at Chickasha, explains how it 
works to Otto Brady, Clinton, Okla., ginner. 


@ LOWER LEFT: There were so many ginners on hand to take 
a part in the field day that they had to go through the new gin 
in two groups. Here some of the ginners watch while the plant 


B@ UPPER RIGHT: J. L. Thomas, Eldorado, Okla., ginner,, and 
Thomas E. Wright of the U. S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory 
staff at Stoneville, Miss., visit during the ginning demonstra- 
tion. 


@ LOWER RIGHT: Ed S, Oswalt, newly appointed manager of 
the Chickasha Cotton Research Station, was highly pleased 
with the large turnout of ginners who came from every cotton 
growing section of the state to observe their new experimental 


is in actual ginning operation. 


gin in operation. 





Paul C. Lacy Is Named 
EOFD Consultant 


The Edible Oils and Fats Division of 
the Economic Stabilization Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is requesting industry 
members to serve as consultants on mat- 
ters aifecting the edible oil industry. 

Paul C. Lacy of Lacy-Logan Co., Ltd., 
Dallas and Memphis, has been asked to 
serve as one of the special consultants 
and is now on a trip to Washington, hav- 
ing accepted the invitation. 

In requesting Paul C. Lacy to serve, 
a fine tribute was paid to a very fine, 
capable young man who is following in 
the footsteps of his father, Dave A. Lacy, 
Sr., who has courageously and unselfish- 
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ly served the industry for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Paul C. Lacy will not remain in Wash- 
ington, we understand, but will make 
trips to the national capital whenever 
he is called to attend one of those im- 
portant meetings. 


Cotton Council Adds 
Pace to Staff 
The National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced that it has retained Stephen 
Pace of Americus, Ga., as special counsel. 
Pace retired from Congress last month 
to resume his law practice in Americus 
with his son, who has just passed his bar 
examinations. As a Georgia representa- 
tive he was chairman of the Cotton Sub- 
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committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee and author of much of the 
recent cotton legislation in Congress. He 
is currently working with the Beltwide 
Producers Committee on the labor sup- 
ply problem. 


Mexican Citrus Growers 
May Turn to Cotton 


Citrus growers in northern Mexico, 
many parts of which have had no rain 
for the last 18 months, are negotiating 
a bank loan to buy cotton seed for land 
now devoted to orange and lemon groves. 

Officials of the Montemorelos associa- 
tion of citrus producers said that several 
thousand acres of drought-devastated 
groves might be put into cotton. 
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Weather Doesn’t Stop 


Oklahoma Ginners at 
Convention Feb. 1-2 





@ “Recent Improvements in Cot- 
ton Ginning Machinery” is theme 
of Oklahoma City meeting. C. R. 
Sayre, Charles A. Bennett, F. L. 
Gerdes and J. D. Fleming are 


speakers. 


(Wire)—Considering the below-zero 
weather, accompanied by ice and snow, 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, held in Oklaho- 
ma City Feb. 1 and 2, was well attended. 


e Theme: Machinery Improvements — 
Theme of the meeting was “Recent Im- 
provements in Cotton Ginning Machin- 
ery.” All sessions were held at the Skir- 
vin Tower Hotel. Principal speaker for 
the two-day meeting was Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
Scott, Miss., chairman of the National 
Cotton Council’s Cotton Improvement 
Committee. Dr. Sayre told the delegates 
that we must quit discussing the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of producing a 
16-million-bale crop and start planting 
the seed, cultivating, gathering and 
processing the crop because we must 
meet the goal. 


e Laboratory and Field Tests—Charles 
A. Bennett, director of USDA Cotton 
Ginning Engineering Investigations, 
Stoneville, Miss., and F. L. Gerdes, in 
charge of USDA Fiber and Cottonseed 
Laboratories at Stoneville, described re- 
cent tests made on the use of various 
units of ginning machinery and the ef- 
fect they have on cotton fibers. 

Charles C. Speakes, engineer in charge 
of the Oklahcma Cotton Research Sta- 
tion at Chickasha, gave a report on the 
cotton ginning work being done there. 


e 4-H Work Is Encouraged—At the an- 
nual dinner, which was held in the Per- 
sian Room of the Skirvin Tower Hotel 
on the evening of Feb. 1, 4-H Club boys 
who did outstanding work in cotton pro- 
duction in 1950 were introduced. A dem- 
onstration was given by 4-H Club girls 
showing the various household projects 
and cotton clothing projects which were 
undertaken by the group in 1950. 

This issue went to press prior to the 
secend day’s meeting. On that day, how- 
ever, J. D. Fleming, cotton specialist. 
Oklahoma Extension Service, Stillwater, 
was to discuss the cotton demonstrations 
which were cenducted in Oklahoma lasi 
year and outline plans for a similar pro- 
gram this year. A business session, in- 
cluding electicn of officers, was also 
scheduled. 

Photographs of this meeting plus addi- 
tional details, including newly elected 
officers and directors, will appear in the 
Feb, 17 issue of this publication. 


e The present drouth in Texas 
should be evidence enough that livestock 
producers seldom ever get too much feed 
on hand. Producers who have stored 
silage, hay, other roughages and feed 
grains are now cashing in on their stored 
crops. 
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World Outlook: 





Cotton Estimate Is 
Revised Upward 


World cotton production in 1950-51 is 
now estimated by USDA’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations at 27,350,000 
bales (of 500 pounds gross weight) com- 
pared with an earlier estimate of 26,- 
925,000 and a slightly revised 1949-50 
estimate of 31,275,000 bales. The upward 
revision of the 1950-51 world estimate 
by 425,000 bales, however, will not be 
reflected in larger supplies available for 
sale on world markets in 1950-51. 

An increase of 250,000 bales above 
that indicated in the last previous report 
is estimated for production in the Soviet 
Union, where limited exports are avail- 
able only to the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. Most of this trade is in exchange 
for portions of the cotton yarn and goods 
derived from Soviet cotton. The 200,000- 
bale increase in China’s estimate will be 
entirely absorbed by the domestic textile 
industry, as is the case in India where 
the 1950-51 crop estimate is revised up- 
ward by 50,000 bales. 

Upward revisions of 50,000 bales in 
Turkey, 30,000 in Syria, 150,000 in Ar- 
gentina, 70,000 in Mexico, 25,000 in the 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan and 10,000 in 
Nigeria probably will be reflected almost 
entirely in equivalent increases in ex- 
portable surpluses above those expected 
earlier. These increases, however, are 
more than offset by downward revisions 
of 270,000 bales in the estimate for the 
crop in Egypt, 100,000 in Brazil and 





Agriculture Committees 
Of the 82nd Congress 


Here are the lineups of the 
Senate and House agriculture com- 
mittces in the 82nd Congress: 

Senate 

Ellender (La.), chairman; Hoey 
(N. C.); Johnston (S. C.) ; Holland 
(Fla.); Anderson (N. M.); East- 
land (Miss.); Humphrey (Minn.) ; 
Aiken (Vt.); Young (N. D.); Thye 
(Minn.); Kem (Mo.); Hickenloop- 
er (Iowa); Mundt (S. D.) 

House 

Cooley (N. C.), chairman; Poage 
(Texas); Gathings (Ark.); Me- 
Millan (S. C.) ; Abernethy (Miss.) ; 
Albert (Okla.); Polk (Ohio); 
Grant (Ala.); Sutton (Tenn.); 
Lind (Pa.); Jones (Mo.); Herlong 
(Fla.); Wheeler (Ga.) ; Thompson 
(Texas); Patton (Ariz.); McCar- 
thy (Minn.); Hope (Kans.); An- 
dreson (Minn.); Murray (Wisc.) ; 
Hall (N. Y.); Hill (Colo.) ; Hoeven 
(Iowa) ; Simpson (IIl.) ; Bramblett 
(Calif.); Dague (Pa.); Harvey 
(Ind.); Lovre (S. D.); Ostertag 
(N. Y.); Belcher (Okla.) 











25,000 in Uganda, all of which are ex- 
porting countries. 

World production in 1950-51 is about 
four million bales less than estimated 
world consumption and should result in 
a comparable reduction in world stocks 


before the next crop becomes available. 
Rising world consumption of cotton and 
the deficiency of world production this 
year have combined to stimulate a rise 
in cotton prices to record levels, especi- 
ally in foreign exporting countries. High 
prices are expected to result in further 
sharp increases in planted area for the 
1951-52 crops in Mexico, Turkey and 
many minor producing areas. Only mod- 
erate increases are expected in most of 
the major producing countries (Egypt, 
India, Pakistan, Brazil, Peru and colonial 
areas in Africa) because of the necessity 
of maintaining food production programs. 


Soybean Inspections Show 
Seasonal Decrease 

Inspected receipts of soybeans in Dec. 
1950 decreased seasonally to a total of 
10,371 cars compared with 20,998 cars 
in November and 39,130 cars in October, 
according to reports to USDA. Although 
these receipts were below previous months 
they were almost double those of Dec. 
1949. 

December inspections brought the total 
for the first three months of the season 
to 70.499 cars compared with 62,213 cars 
for the same period in 1948. The 10-year 
(1940-49) average for December inspec- 
tions was 5,787 cars. 

Quality of the soybeans inspected in 
December was somewhat better than for 
the preceding month. Seventy-seven per- 
cent graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 71 percent in November and 68 
percent in December 1949. Inspections of 
soybeans in December included the equiv- 
alent of 488 cars inspected as cargo lots, 
about 284 cars as truck receipts. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


Dri-Slide Statifier’ 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


This new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather, 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON SiATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS GIVES YOU 


MONEY-SAVING 
Solvent Extraction Systems 


itself in a few short years... by recove 
ering 4 to 7 per cent more vegetable 
oil than can be obtained by screw press 
or hydraulic methods. 


HEN YOU CALL on Allis-Chal- 

Ww mers for a continuous solvent 

extraction installation, you get a plant 

that’s individually designed for your 
own particular application. 


INDOOR OR OUTDOOR 

Most climates call for a totally-enclosed 
installation . . . to protect workmen and 
machinery against snow and cold weath- 
er. Warmer climates permit the plan- 
ning of an outdoor installation . . . with 
only a portion of the machinery being 
sheltered. Allis-Chalmers has designed 
and supervised the erection of continu- 
ous solvent extraction equipment for 
both indoor and outdoor plants, 


PIONEERS IN THE FIELD 
Recognized as a pioneer in the solvent 
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extraction field, Allis-Chalmers was the 
first manufacturer in the nation to pro- 
vide American-made equipment to 
American mills for the continuous sol- 
vent extraction of soybean, cottonseed, 
corn germ, and rice bran oils. With 
this experience, A-C has gained a mer- 
ited position as an authority on solvent 
extraction equipment and techniques. 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 
It is an established fact that continuous 
solvent extraction equipment pays for 


GET ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Contact your nearby Allis-Chalmers 
sales office for complete details. Ask 
for bulletin 13B6757,a fact-filled guide 
to money-saving solvent extraction sys- 
tems. If more convenient, write direct 


to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A-3257 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


Pioneers in the Field of Continuous Solvent Extraction 
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Practices What He Preaches— 


Vo-Ag Teacher Wins 
9-Acre Contest 


M. F. Sigmon, Jr., Sherard, Miss., 
Veterans Administration agricultural in- 
structor, entered the Mississippi 5-Acre 
Cotton Contest last spring in order to 
put into practice the things he had been 
teaching. 

He practiced what he taught so well 
that at State College on Jan. 15 he was 
presented a check for $750 as the state 
winner in the 1950 cotton production 
contest. He grew 7,535 pounds of lint, 
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Newspapers 
Many Trade Papers 
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» 
24-Sheet Posters 


Selling More and 
More Cottonseed 
Oil Products 


Mrs. Teckers FOODS. inc 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


M. F. SIGMON, JR. (right), Sherard, Coahoma County, 


state winner of Mississippi's 


1950 5-Acre Cotton Contest, is presented a check for $750 from 16 sponsoring groups 


by Dalton E. Gandy, 


Cottonseed Products Association. Looking on is John B. Perry, 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association, who spoke at the recent Cotton 


dent, 


Ruston, La., field representative, Educational Service, National 


Jr., Grenada, presi- 


Day program when the presentation was made. 


just over three bales to the acre, on his 
five-acre plot last year. 

Contest yields for 1950 were generally 

higher than the year before, despite the 
heaviest boll weevil infestation on record 
and excess rain, reported T. M. Waller, 
associate agronomist in cotton work, 
Mississippi Extension Service, at the 
second annual Mississippi 5-Acre Cotton 
Day program at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, where the state, district and county 
5-acre winners were announced. 
- Thirty-eight counties in the state en- 
rolled 960 demonstrators in the 1950 
contest, including 4-H Club and FFA 
members, veterans and farmers, both 
white and colored. Twenty-four counties 
participated in the finais by making 189 
completions of the demonstrations in spite 
of the heavy insect infestations and rainy 
weather. Only approved varieties of seed 
are accepted in the contest, Waller point- 
ed out, and seed planted must be not 
more than two years removed from the 
breeder. 

In second place was Harris Barnes, 
Jr., also of Sherard, who placed third 
in the 1949 contest. He produced 7,403 
pounds on his five acres in 1950. J. E. 
Coleman of Yazoo City was third with 
7,200 pounds of lint. 

Beset by wet weather which caused 
rank cotton and all the insects common 
to the Delta, Sigmon poisoned 14 times, 
using practically all of the recommended 
types of poison, from the time his cotton 
was in the two-leaf stage until Sept. 1. 
Poisoning cost him $24.50 an acre. His 
overall oyeration costs were just under 
$100 an acre, but his gross income to- 
taled $764.65 an acre. He planted Delta- 
pine 15 seed and used 80 pounds of 
nitroge n fertilizer in the form of anhy- 
drous ammonia. 

District winners were: 

Delta—S. C. Coleman, Yazoo City, 
first; C. O. Clark, Yazoo City, second; 
and J. E. Branton, Leland, third. 

Northeast Hills—H. S. Swayze, Ben- 
ton, first; Jelvin R. Jumper, Booneville, 
second; C. F. Abel, Duck Hill, third. 
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South Mississippi—Alton B. Gatlin, 
Smithdale, first; A. G. Burris, Smithdale, 
second; Tom Nunnery, Liberty, third. 

Balanced farming with cotton on land 
suited to it, but with livestock, dairying, 
soybeans, poultry or timber adding to 
the farmer’s income, was urged by Coun- 
ty Agents C. I. Smith, Kosciusko, and 
Q. S. Vail, Clarksdale. 

Other speakers included John B. Perry, 
Jr., Grenada, president of the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers Association which 
helps sponsor the contest; Dr. Ivan E. 
“ag leader, Extension agronomy; and 
L. Jones, director, Extension Service. 
ede were presented by Dalton E. 
Gandy, Ruston, La., Mississippi Valley 
representative, Educational Service, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 

Most of the farmer winners said they 
plan to increase their cotton acreages 
only 10 to 20 percent this year, making 
increased production needed for the 16- 
million-bale 1951 goal come from such 
high yields per acre as they demonstrated 
in the contest. 

Sponsors of the contest include the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation, ginners, state Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, seed and equipment dealers, 
warehousemen, fertilizer manufacturers, 
insecticide dealers, cotton buyers, textile 
mills, cotton breeders, Delta Council, and 
others interested in the cotton industry. 


Canada Uses More Cotton 
Cotton consumption in Canada was re- 
ported at 44,161 bales (500 pounds gross 
weight) in November and 39,665 bales 
in December. August-through-December 
consumption totaled 194,075 bales or 
34,054 bales above the same period last 
season. 
Imports of 
746 bales in 
increased to 
month, 


Mexican cotton dropped to 
November and U.S. cotton 
50,542 bales in the same 


e Farmers doubled their use of 
fertilizer during World War II. 
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Cotton Council 
(Continued from Page 13) 


wasteful experiments in socialism as the 
Brannan Pian, compulsory health insur- 
ance, government housing and other cur- 
rently advocated projects which contrib- 
ute nothing to rearmament. 

“The primary function of government 
in the present crisis is to encourage pro- 
duction. It can do this by speedily deter- 
mining the quantities and qualities of 
goods that are required for rearmament, 
by limiting the quantities of strategic 
materials that can be consumed in non- 
essential products, and by permitting 
private industry to do the production jov 
tor which it is so well equipped within 
a free economy. 

“The efficiency of American industry 
is founded on the right of management 
to run its own business and to make its 
own decisions. Now more than ever we 
need resourceful management free to 
make rapid adjustments to new condi- 
tions. If we bind and gag management 
with price and wage controls we shall 
be placing a great handicap on our power 
of production. 

“The nation now faces a basic choice 
as to how it will deal with inflation. 
Drastic inflation cannot be tolerated. The 
choice is between price and wage ceilings 
and the method of inflation control de- 
scribed above. Shall we treat the symp- 
toms of inflation by placing ceilings on 
prices and wages, or shall we treat the 
causes by dealing with demand and prv- 
duction? 

“The National Cotton Council favors 
inflation control by dealing with demand 
and production, and it opposes any at- 
tempt to control inflation by means of 
price and wage ceilings. 

“We sampled the iil effects of price 
ceilings in World War II long enough to 
learn the handicaps which they impose 
on our productive system. Price ceilings 
seriously discourage production and they 
direct both materials and labor into ab- 
normal and non-essential channels. Black 
markets steadily increase and eventually 
dominate the whole economy. As the ceil- 
ings become more and more unworkable, 
the government is under steadily increas- 
ing pressure to resort to subsidies in an 
effort to maintain production. This kind 
of subsidy is itself highly inflationary. 

“If in spite of the considerations out- 
lined above the federal government 
should make the basic error of embark- 
ing on a program of price and wage con- 
trols, the cotton industry should noi sur- 
render to the evils of such a policy but 
should apply all its resources to the 
reversal of such a policy. 

“During any period in which price 
ceilings might be imposed, the Council 
insists that they be applied simultaneous- 
ly as broadly as possible, not only to 
commodities but also to services and to 
wages. Any price ‘ontrol without cor- 
responding wage control is an absurdity. 

“The Council wishes to emphasize that 
there are certain commodities which be- 
cause of their very nature cannot be ef- 
fectively subjected to rigid price ceilings. 
Cotton is an example of this type of com- 
modity. The vast range of cotton quali- 
ties would lead to upgrading which could 
not possibly be policed and which would 
destroy the legitimate cotton marketing 
system, 

“In the event that cotton, cottonseed 
and their products are affected by eco- 
nomic controls, the Council insists that 
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the cotton industry be given a voice in 
the administration of such controls. Any 
other course would seriously retard the 
production of such commodities, which 
are vitally needed for rearmament. 
“Both inflation and price controls are 
ways of deceiving the people with an 
illusion of more income than they really 
have, though the deception in both cases 
becomes painfully clear in time. Inflation 
control which goes frankly to the source 
of the trouble would make the cost of re- 
armament clear to us all from the start. 
This is the only method that can really 
control inflation, safeguard our nation’s 
productive efficiency and serve us well 
over an enduring period of mobilization. 
We believe that the people have the cour- 
age and patriotism to accept this method. 


We believe it is the honest and forthright 
method to which they are entitled.” 


e Cotton’s Role in War — Throughout 
the meeting at Biloxi frequent mention 
was made of the vital role cotton must 
play in our domestic and defense econ- 
omy both at home and abroad. But it was 
an Air Force officer, Major James S. 
Percy of the Headquarters Air Training 
Command, Scott Air Force Base, IIl., who 
spelled out for the delegates just how 
vital cotton really is in time of war. 
Major Percy said the armed forces 
currently are using over 11,000 military 
items in which cotton is a basic ingre- 
dient. “There is little, if any, point,” he 
said, “in dwelling on the fact that a con- 
tinued supply of all these items in the 





Hand testing of every Sprajet Nozzle 
with a chemical solution is undertaken 
at our factory to predetermine proper 
spraying patterns under simulated field 
conditions. The thoroughness of this test 
enables us to UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE Sprajet Nozzles for one 
full spraying season and assure users of 
efficient, trouble-free operation. 


every Sprajet nozzle is hand tested! 
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PIONEERED CONE NOZZLES FOR COTTON GROWERS 


In order to obtain a spraying pattern that would “envelope” 
cotton buds and also place insecticide on the vulnerable under- 
sides of the plants, we designed a Sprajet Cone Nozzle that 
could deliver a strong “mist like” 
Today, this nozzle is filling the needs of the cotton growers’ 
expanding, insecticide-spraying program. 
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quantities needed is essential to the suc- 
cess of the Air Forces, and for that mat- 
ter the entire military establishment. The 
plain and all-important fact on that score 
is this: the cotton industry is a funda- 
mental source of essential material which 
feeds the vast complex of factories that 
turn out the thousands of weapons and 
machines that we have to have to per- 
form our mission. If for any reason there 
is a stoppage anywhere along the line 
of production, refinement and manufac- 
ture of cotton items, the blunted edge of 
our combat forces will reflect the break- 
down.” 

“It is certainly reassuring to know,” 
Major Percy said, “that you gentlemen 
of the Cotton Council have had the fure- 


sight to set up a working basis for gear- 
ing the cotton industry to meet the needs 
of the armed forces. With the experience 
you gained in supplying those needs dur- 
ing World War II, you have established 
a sure footing in your approach to to- 
day’s defense requirements as they relate 
to cotton products. As I understand it, 
a key feature of your approach lies in 
the field of training or rather education. 
First you inform the farmer as to the 
immediate need for increased cotton sup- 
ply over a given period—16 million bales, 
I believe, is the goal for this year. And 
then you inform the consumer of the 
necessity for limiting cotton products on 
the market. The resulting increased un- 
derstanding in all quarters cuts down a 
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great deal on the illwill and consequent 
economic frictions that would result from 
unexplained fluctuations in the supply 
and usage of cotton.” (The full text of 
Major Percy’s address begins on page 
34 of this issue-—ED.) 


e Every Bale Will Be Needed—In re- 
porting to the delegates on the cotton 
demand and supply situation, Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., the Cotton Council’s chief 
economist, said there is a vital need for 
every one of the 16 million bales of cot- 
ton USDA is asking farmers to produce 
this year. He pointed out that when the 
U.S. entered World War II we had a 
carryover of 12.2 million bales against 
a carryover of only 6.8 million bales this 
year. This carryover plus an estimated 
1950 crop of 9.7 million bales and im- 
ports totaling around 200,000 bales gives 
us a total supply of 16.7 million bales. 
Dr. Horne pointed out that domestic con- 
sumption for the first four months of 
this crop year was at the annual rate of 
10.4 million bales. If this is accepted as 
the rate for the whole year, he said, the 
nation will be left with only 6.3 million 
bales for both exports and carryover. 

“It is very clear,” Dr. Horne declared, 
“that 6.3 million bales are not going to 
be enough for our export market and 
carryover together. We do not know how 
much cotton will be allowed to go out 
this year, but we do know that our for- 
eign customers will not get as much eot- 
ton as they want to buy and that, at the 
same time, the amount left in this coun- 
try will be less than our domestic mills 
consider necessary for uninterrupted pro- 
duction. We are going to come to the 
end of this crop year with a very low 
carryover situation both here and in for- 
eign countries.” 


e The Council: An All Out Effort for 
Mobilization—Ed Lipscomb, the Council’s 
director of sales promotion and _ public 
relations, told the delegates that the full 
power of the organization’s sales pro- 
gram —which in a dozen years has 
achieved enduring gains in markets for 
cotton products—now is behind our coun- 
try’s mobilization effort. He said the 
techniques and devices which have proven 
valuable in stimulating sales and open- 
ing new markets for cotton products now 
will be employed in stressing conserva- 
tion of these commodities. 

Noting that farmers already have been 
asked to produce 16 million bales of cot- 
ton to meet the urgent military and ci- 
vilian need and to provide fiber for our 
allies, the Council staff official explained 
that consumers must be made to realize 
that through conservation they, too, are 
aiding the production effort. 

“Any consumer, for example, who 
makes a dress or shirt last twice as long 
in effect has produced a garment, just 
as much as if he had grown the cotton, 
woven it into cloth and converted it into 
wearing apparel,” he emphasized. The 
Council will take the story of conserva- 
tion to the American consumer through 
the same media it has been employing to 
promote sales of cotton products. 

“Our goal,” Mr. Lipscomb summarized, 
“will be to render maximum service to 
civilians while meeting fully the require- 
ments of military conversion. We will 
be mindful, too, that, regardless of the 
conditions which may develop, consumers 
must not forget cotton’s superiority so 
that when cotton comes home from war 
its dominant position as the major 
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Boardman 
Steel Conveyor Boxes 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes 
are available with formed or angle iron tops 
—either can be furnished with butt strap or 
steel flange joints. Steel Flanges can be fur- 
nished with or without feet. 


Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in 
size and is made of first quality steel sheets 
that are uniform in gauge. Each section is 
painted with rust-inhibiting, neutral gray 
paint, providing good protection to the box 
when it is exposed to the weather. Special 
paint, or hot dip galvanizing, will be fur- 
nished when specified. 
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Special Conveyor Boxes 


We are experienced and equipped to 
build special design conveyor boxes and 
covers. Examples are ... steam jacketed, 
both in U and round shape ... drop bottom 
box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the stan- 
dard style or special design box made of 
stainless steel, aluminum, or other alloys. 


Conveyor Box Covers 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are avail- 
able in the following four types: SLIP ON, 
BOLTED, SPRING CLIP and WEATHER- 
PROOF. 
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source of fiber supply will be strength- 
ened even further.” 

e Increased Production Through Higher 
Yields—Claude L. Welch, director of the 
Council’s Production and Marketing Di- 
vision, told the delegates that increased 
production this year must come through 
higher yields, expansion of acreage best 
suited to cotton or a combination of both 
of these factors. To obtain more cotton 
per acre, he said, farmers are being 
urged to buy fertilizer and insecticides as 
recommended and to carry out other good 
farming practices as advised by quali- 
fied agricultural workers. The big cotton 
crop must be achieved, he added, with- 
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COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 


FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps——and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced. design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 
\ FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 

‘New Britain, Connecticut. i 
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out upsetting the favorable balance in 
agriculture toward which many agencies 
have been working for a long time. 

“It is the belief of many members of 
our industry that a sound educational 
program in cotton production advocating 
immediate use of all research findings 
will be essential in stimulating and en- 
couraging cotton farmers in their ef- 
fort,” he said. 

“The Council for some time has been 
pushing ahead vigorously in this educa- 
tional activity, cooperating actively with 
federal and state agricultural agencies 
in planning and prosecuting a _ unified 
campaign to alert the Cotton Belt to the 
need for high cotton production,” he as- 
serted. 

In an effort to explain simply and 
clearly to every cotton producer in the 
18-state Cotton Belt the necessity for a 
16-million-bale crop and how such a yield 
must be achieved, the area is being blan- 
keted with literature setting forth these 
points, the delegates were told. 

“If the cotton grower will make his 
plans in line with sound production prac- 
tices and place his orders early for sup- 
plies (particularly fertilizer, insecticides 
and farm machinery) and if a practical 
program for the importation of labor can 
be developed, there is no reason to doubt 
that 16 million bales of cotton can be 
produced in 1951,” he continued. 

Farm employment has been declining 
steadily for a number of years, Mr. 
Welch observed as he predicted that the 
problem of obtaining adequate labor will 
be one of the most difficult in the effort 
to produce a big cotton crop. The man- 
power situation is expected to become 
more and more acute, he said, as an 
increasing number of workers are claim- 
ed by defense plants and the military 
services. 

Mr. Welch warned that there may also 
be shortages of other necessities for pro- 
ducing- cotton. Adequate quantities of 
fertilizer, insecticides, good planting seed 
properly treated against disease, bag- 
ging and ties for bales, and freight cars 
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COTTON 
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Equipment 


to move the crop, all will be required. 
Weather conditions must be favorable 
and cotton farmers will need financing, 
he added. 

Farm machinery manufacturers, he 
pointed out, will face the same difficul- 
ties as those confronting other plants 
during this emergency, and their output 
of farm equipment consequently may be 
affected. 

Demand on the petroleum industry is 
expected to be great as mobilization is 
stepped up. At the same time, Cotton 
Belt farmers will be needing three times 
as much motor fuel as they did in 1940. 
The amazing increase in tractors in the 
past decade accounts for this consump- 
tion, he explained, noting that nearly 
940,000,000 gallons of tractor fuel were 
required in 1950 as compared with 300,- 
000,000 gallons in 1940. 

“Despite all these difficulties,” Mr. 
Welch concluded, “we are confident that 
the American cotton farmer will rise to 
the challenge of supplying this country 
and its allies with the fiber they will need 
so desperately.” 


e Five-Point Research Program — Dr. 
Leonard Smith, the Council’s utilization 
research director, told the meeting that 
research has a great responsibility in 
showing how the U.S. can best utilize its 
cotton supplies and thus most effectively 
serve the nation in this emergency. 

In addressing delegates, Dr. Smith 
checked off a five-point program for re- 
search in the gathering mobilization ef- 
fort. First, he said, we must conserve 
our natural resources of manpower and 
materials to the fullest extent possible. 
Second, he urged a greater utilization of 
research results to best serve the emer- 
gency needs of the nation. Third, he 
urged an augmented cotton research pro- 
gram. Fourth, he advised the giving by 
the cotton industry of all possible techni- 
cal and market assistance to the govern- 
ment. Lastly, he pointed to the necessity 
of properly estimating and evaluating 
military and civilian demands so that 
the defense program can move forward 
with the least possible dislocation to the 
economy. 

Research can make a tremendous con- 
tribution, Dr. Smith said, by attacking 
problems made more important by the 
emergency and by marshalling all the 
new facts that research develops. He 
cited fire-resistant finishes as an example 
of a research development which holds 





little promise of boosting cotton’s use in 
peacetime but rates high in importance 
during wartime. On the other hand, 
luster, a cotton quality improvement im- 
portant for civilian use, rates low mili- 
tarily. From now on, attention must be 
focused on utilizing limited stocks of 
cotton as effectively as possible, augment- 
ing research programs and correctly es- 
timating the nation’s military and civil- 
ian needs, 

‘fn emphasizing the need for research, 
Dr. Smith also pointed to efforts being 
made in other countries. In a recent Cot- 
ton Council study of European research 
it was found that England’s textile re- 
search effort is about 10 times as great 
as in the U.S., Sweden about seven times, 
the Dutch 20 times, and French four 
times as big after allowing for the rela- 
tive sizes of. their industries. Actually, 
the speaker said, “the U.S. program 
should be proportionately much larger 
than those in Europe because we produce 
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the raw fiber while our European friends 
do not.” 

“The future of cotton is brighter than 
would have appeared possible 10 years 
ago,” Dr. Smith concluded. “Let us not 
assume new handicaps through failure 
to meet our country’s and customers’ 
demands.” 


e On Controlling Inflation—Emphasiz- 
ing that in an all-out struggle with com- 
munism “we must rely on superior pro- 
duction, on our resourcefulness, our flexi- 
bility and resilience,” Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
Washington, reported to the delegates 
that the Council is urging that every ef- 
fort be made to check inflation yet at 
the same time achieve the production 
that is “vitally needed.” 

He said inflation must be controlled 
by holding in check those forces which 


cause inflation. Price ceilings, he argued, 
simply treat the effects of inflation and 
not the basic causes. 

To check inflation he contended: (1) 
production should be stimulated so as to 
balance supply and demand in so much 
as possible; (2) allocations should be 
imposed to control the distribution of 
scarce materials and (3) higher taxes 
should be levied and strict credit controls 
established to reduce the ratio of money 
in circulation to available goods and to 
finance the war on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

U.S. producticn of most essential goods 
already is being expanded greatly and 
there is every indication it can be in- 
creased further — probably enough to 
take care of military and civilian needs 
for the immediate future. Shortages of 
imported critical materials are being 
controlled by allocation. “These measures 
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should be adequate for the time being,” 
he continued. 

Referring to this year’s cotton goal, 
Mr. Dunn said: “Of course, we are still 
far short of having achieved the goal of 
a 16-million-bale crop and there are many 
problems which still have to be met. We 
are following through the best we can on 
these problems. We are trying to get ac- 
tion on shortages—shortages of mate- 
rials the farmer will need, shortages of 
steel for the manufacture of essential 
farm equipment, shortages of fertilizer 
and, worst of all, shortage of labor.” 


e The Legislative Front — Reviewing 
Council legislative activity during the 
early part of 1950, Mr. Dunn said the 
organization in Washington had opposed 
efforts to further centralize authority in 
government. 

The Cotton Council, he explained, had: 
(1) fought plans to reorganize the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other agen- 
cies of government contrary to the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
and had supported the reorganization 
plans recommended by the commission 
in the interest of more efficient adminis- 
tration; (2) opposed the FEPC, Brannan 
Plan and programs for socialized medi- 
cine; (3) objected to repeal or weaken- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act; (4) car- 
ried to a successful conclusion the long 
fight to tear down federal barriers to the 
sale of margarine, a major consumer of 
cottonseed oil; (5) sought to correct and 
improve the definition of the wage-and- 
hour administrator on “the area of pro- 
duction,” effect of which was to discrim- 
inate unfairly against certain proces- 
sors; (6) sought to preserve foreign 
markets by building foreign purchasing 
power on an orderly, sound basis; and 
(7) supported measures opposing waste 
in government. 


e Linters — A. L. Durand of Hobart, 
Okla., a vice-president of the Council 
and a member of its Committee on Util- 
ization Research, reminded the delegates 
that cotton linters will be a valuable 
commodity in the rearmament of this 
country. 

Though cotton linters flow into a large 
number of household and industrial prod- 
ucts during peacetime, they are diverted 
almost entirely to military and essential 
civilian products in times of war, Mr. 
Durand pointed out. 

Explosives, plastics, photographic film, 
rayon, paper, lacquers, coated fabrics, 
cellophane and safety glass are a few 
of the products which are manufactured 
from chemical cellulose made from lint- 
ers. In a recent report the Cotton Council 
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estimated that the supply of linters for 
1950 would total approximately 1,500,000 
bales, based on the USDA estimate of 
cotton production plus the end-season 
carryover of 459,000 bales. 

At the 1949-50 rate of consumption, 
the report points out, the domestic sup- 
ply will be inadequate. It is estimated 
that more than 1.6 million bales of cotton 
linters were consumed during the year 
ending July 1950. The Council’s Market 
Research Department notes that this to- 
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tal represents an increase of 15 percent 
over the volume consumed the previous 
year and is 52 percent greater than the 
consumption of the 1939-40 period. 
Prior to World War II the automotive, 
furniture and mattress industries re- 
quired 71 percent of the total output of 
linters while the chemical industry, which 
includes rayon, plastics and explosives, 
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used only 29 percent. No reliable infor- 
mation is available relative to distribu- 
tion of linter supplies during the war 
years. However, trade sources estimate 
that 80 percent of total linters produc- 
tion during these years was by the chem- 
ical industry. 

Since the end of the war the structure 
of linters consumption has changed to 
such an extent that the automotive, fur- 
niture and mattress industries require 
between 40 and 45 percent of the total 
supply while the chemical industry util- 
izes between 55 and 60 percent. 


e Cotton Insect Control—In referring to 
cotton insect control—one of the great 
limiting factors in cotton production— 
Claude L. Welch of the Council staff said, 
“If farmers in 1951 could achieve com- 
plete control over the boll weevil and 
other pests, production of cotton could 
be increased an average of more than 
15 percent across the Cotton Belt.” 

Declaring that there will be an urgent 
need in this country and abroad for every 
bale of cotton we can produce this year, 
Mr. Welch emphasized that control of 
cotton insects is one of the key points 
in the program to obtain a big crop. 

“Insect control offers the farmer one 
of his greatest opportunities for produc- 
ing more cotton per acre and thus in- 
creasing his profit.” 

“We are confident,’ he added, “that 
cotton producers are going to do every- 
thing possible to protect their crop this 
season. In 1950 they used more insecti- 
cides than ever before in history. Despite 
one of the worst insect years on record, 
many growers by following a thorough 
control program obtained high yields. 
The example they set was a convincing 
one for their neighbors who didn’t poison 
their cotton crop. 

“In Mississippi alone it is estimated 
that farmers profited nearly a hundred 
million dollars by carrying out effective 
cotton insect control programs. Individ- 
ual success stories are numerous in every 
area in which the weevil and other 
marauders menaced cotton. 

“The cotton industry, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the 
extension services, experiment stations, 
land grant colleges, insecticide manufac- 
turers, vocational agriculture, farm 
equipment companies and other agencies 
are united in a mighty effort against 
cotton pests. Their activity and an 
awakened consciousness on the part of 
farmers of the seriousness of the cotton 
insect threat will prove effective in the 
fight to reduce such losses as we have 
suffered in the last two years.” 

According to Cotton Council estimates, 
insects damaged cotton to the extent of 
nearly $600,000,000 in 1950 and approxi- 
mately $617,000,000 in 1949, Pests re- 
duced the yield an average of 16.5 per- 
cent in 1950, ranging from 35 percent in 
North Carolina to one percent in Arizona. 


e Fewer Workers Mean More Ma- 
chines—More machines on cotton farms, 
coupled with an impending scarcity of 
labor in 1951, are two factors which will 
combine to make production of this year’s 
cotton crop more highly mechanized, Dr. 
Charles R. Sayre of Scott, Miss., chair- 
man of the Council’s Production and Mar- 
keting Committee, told the delegates. At 
the same time, he said, the dwindling 
supply of farm labor will be one of the 
most difficult problems cotton producers 
will face in their efforts to produce 16 
million bales of cotton this year. 
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Dr. Sayre, an economist and former 
head of the Cotton Branch, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, USDA, now is president 
and managing director of the Delta and 
Pine Land Co., one of the world’s largest 
cotton plantations. 

Pointing out that the number of work- 
ers on cotton farms has been declining 
steadily in the last decade, Dr. Sayre 
predicted that this trend will be accel- 
erated as defense plants attract labor 
and as more men are called into military 
service. 

Since 1947, he explained, total farm 
employment in the south Atlantic, east 
central and west south central states has 
declined an estimated eight percent. Some 
448,000 workers have left the land in 
these areas in the last three years. 

On the bright side of the picture, Dr. 


Sayre noted, are the steadily increasing 
number of machines on cotton farms and 
the greatly expanded manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the farm equipment industry. 

Dr. Sayre pointed out that, according 
to a National Cotton Council estimate, 
approximately 4,000 spindle-type cotton 
pickers are now in use and the four com- 
panies manufacturing these machines are 
capable of producing 2,500 more by Nov. 
1951. The Council estimates some 9,000 
stripper-type harvesters are on hand and 
that the demand for this machine will 
be heavy in 1951. 


e Council Approves Stockpiling Cot- 
ton—One of the most important actions 
taken by the Council at its Biloxi meet- 
ing was the approval of a recommenda- 
tion to stockpile cotton to insure an ade- 
quate supply when needed. The stock- 
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piling program, the recommendation said, 
should be carried out through the pur- 
chase during the harvesting season at 
market prices 0: any 1951 production in 
excess of market demand and reasonable 
carryover. The program in the oncoming 
crop year, the recommendation said, 
would operate as follows: 

After each crop estimate, commencing 
with the Sept. 1 estimate, the Secretary 
of Agriculture will promulgate estimates 
of the prospective supply and effective 
demand for the crop year, the latter 
being the sum of his estimates of domes- 
tic mill requirements and effective export 
demand. 

In the event that the estimated supply 
exceeds the estimated effective demand 
by more than the amount needed to pro- 
vide a reasonable carryover at the end 
of the crop year, the Secretary will cause 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
buy an amount of cotton equal to such 
estimated excess in the open market on 
a competitive bid basis. Such purchases 
shall be made in approximately equal 
weekly quantities, ending at the end of 
January and commencing not earlier 
than Sept. 15. On purchase prior to Oct. 
1 the seller shall be allowed until Oct. 
15 to make delivery. Any such schedule 
of purchases shall be adjusted to the 
basis of the subsequent revised estimates 
to be promulgated after each successive 
crop estimate. 


e Other Actions — [n other action the 
Council (1) endorsed and will help to 
put into effect the plan presented by the 
agricultural producers relative to the 
recruitment of Mexican nationals for 
agricultural employment during the pres- 
ent emergency; (2) reaffirmed its posi- 


tion on fair labor standards legislation 
as embodied in statements presented to 
the House and Senate Labor Committees; 
(3) reaffirmed its confidence in the Taft- 
Hartley act and urged state and federal 
lawmakers to support its basic provisions 
in consideration of future legislation on 
the subject; (4) urged every delegate 
member to lend the utmost of his ability, 
his time and influence within his area to 
the prosecution of all programs of the 
Council and maintenance of financial 
support from members of the industry; 
(5) pledged its unqualified support of 
the nation in building a powerful defense 
and urged that we make plans now for 
an enduring mobilization. 


e Division Recommendations Approved— 
The delegates approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Sales Promo- 
tion that its program in the year ahead 
be so adjusted in emphasis and appeal 
as to render maximum emergency service 
to the cotton industry, to its customers 
and to the mobilization program. The 
delegates also approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees on Public Rela- 
tions, Production and Marketing, Utiliza- 
tion Research, Margarine Legislation 
and Foreign Trade. 


e Council Inner Workings Explained— 
At the final session Wm. Rhea Blake, 
executive vice-president of the Council, 
discussed and explained the inner work- 
ings of the organization, told how the 
delegates are selected and said the Coun- 
cil probably would be called upon to oper- 
ate during the emergency period with a 
smaller staff cue to the fact that some 
men will be called into the armed serv- 
ices. He called on the Council delegates 
and the state units to do everything pos- 





Texas Crushers to Meet 
At Shamrock June 10-12 


The Shamrock Hotel in Houston 
will again be the site of the annual 
meeting of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association this year, 
Secretary Jack Whetstone has an- 
nounced. The Texas crushers held 
their Emerald Anniversary con- 
vention at the Shamrock two years 
ago. 

The fifty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held 
June 10, 11 and 12. Whetstone has 
asked that members not make hotel 
reservations until they receive a 
reservation blank from the asso- 
ciation in the spring. 











sible to assist the staff to carry out the 
Council’s necessary functions as was done 
during the last war. 


e 1951 Directors — The following were 
elected to the 1951 Board of Directors: 
Producers—Walter Randolph, Alaba- 
ma; George Chance, Texas; Delmar Rob- 
erts, New Mexico; Boswell Stevens, Mis- 
sissippi; J. H. Henry, Louisiana. 
Ginners—S. C. Mack, Arkansas; Harry 
S. Baker, California; Garner M. Lester, 
Mississippi; Ronnie F. Greenwell, Mis- 
suuri; W. O. Fortenberry, Texas. 
Warehousemen—B. L. Anderson, Ok- 
lahoma; Alonzo Bennett, Tennessee; F. J. 
Beatty, North Carolina; Claude Fuqua, 
Texas; Frank Pope, Georgia. 
Merchants—Chas. Shepard, Alabama; 
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Bob Dickey, Arizona; Ben Williams, 
Louisiana; Burris C. Jackson, Texas; 
S. Y. West, Tennessee. 

Crushers—W. B. Coberly, California; 
J. R. Strain, Mississippi; R. M. Hughes, 
South Carolina; L. M. Upchurch, North 
Carolina-Virginia; G. A. Simmons, Texas. 

Spinners—A. K. Winget, North Caro- 
lina; Fred W. Symmes, South Carolina; 
Charles C. Hertwig, Georgia; J. Craig 
Smith, Alabama; Ernest Rees, Tennes- 
see. 

Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, Texas, was 
chairman of the nominating committee. 


e Telegram of Regret to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Johnston—At the opening session 
on Jan, 22 a telegram was sent to Oscar 
Johnston of Scott, Miss., founder of the 


Council and for many years its president, 
expressing regret that he and Mrs, 
Johnston were unable to attend the an- 
nual meeting. 


e Ladies Were Entertained—The Buena 
Vista Hotel at Biloxi, where the business 
sessions were held and which was head- 
quarters for the annual meeting, pro- 
vided two entertainment features for 
the many ladies who were present at the 
meeting. One was a tour of the world- 
famous Bellingrath Garden near Mobile, 
Ala., on the first day. The other was a 
tour of the Mississippi Gulf Coast which 
included an authentic Creole luncheon 
and a fashion show. Council delegates 
and guests enjoyed a buffet supper, the 
floor show and dancing on the Buena 
Vista Deck Tuesday evening, Jan. 23. 
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North Carolina Maps 


e 
Production Program 

David S. Weaver, North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service director, was elected 
chairman of a State Cotton Committee 
set up at a recent meeting in Raleigh 
to map plans for an all-out campaign 
to boost cotton production in the state. 

More than a hundred representatives 
of farm organizations, agricultural agen- 
cies, cotton industry and allied trades 
attended the meeting, which was spon- 
sored by the USDA State Council com- 
posed of representatives of federal agen- 
cies. Governor Scott, who was among 
those attending, promised the coopera- 
tion of his office. 

M. G. Mann, general manager, North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association, was named vice-chairman 
of the committee. 

North Carolina’s cotton acreage goal 
for 1951, it was announced at the meet- 
ing, has been set at 975,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 66 percent over last year’s 
plantings of 587,088 acres. Crop failures 
causing heavy abandonment last year 
and a per-acre yield of only 152 pounds 
of lint cotton brought the state’s 1950 
harvest down to approximately 180,000 
bales, the smallest since reconstruction 
days. The 1948 per-acre yield was 454 
pounds, that in 1949 was 259 pounds 
and the state’s 10-year average is 273 
pounds. Heavy boll weevil infestations 
after mild winters and failure to use 
proper insect controls are credited with 
the low yields in 1949 and 1950. 


Texas Research Foundation 


Adds Fred Shaw to Staff 


Fred M. Shaw has been appointed 
head of the new agricultural relations 
department of the Texas Research Foun- 
dation, Renner, Texas, Dr. C. L. Lundell, 
foundation director, has announced. 

Shaw, who had been conservationist 
with the Texas Power & Light Company 
for more than three years, will serve as 
the foundation’s liaison man in work 
with farm, ranch and professional agri- 
cultural organizations, Dr. Lundell said. 
He will also be responsible for relations 
with other agencies working in that field 
and for the promotion and administra- 
tion of the Karl Hoblitzelle Awards pro- 
gram in Texas. He was with the Soil 
Conservation Service for several years 
both before and after the war, and while 
in the Army served as a food and agri- 
culture officer in Europe. He owns and 
operates a 320-acre farm near Ferris, 
Texas. 


Strain Heads Cotton Week 


Committee at Tupelo 


J. R. Strain, president, Tupelo Oil & 
Gin Co., Tupelo, Miss., has been named 
chairman of a cotton committee which 
is making plans for a Cotton Week cele- 
bration in Northeast Mississippi April 
30 through May 5 

Preliminary plans for the celebration, 
which will be similar to those held in 
several counties and areas throughout 
the Cotton Belt last year, were made at 
a meeting of producers, merchants, oil 
millers and others with representatives 
of the National Cotton Council at Tupelo 
last month. Headquarters of the observ- 
ance will be at Tupelo, with nearby 
communities taking part. 
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Ton-per-Acre Growers: 





31 Georgia Farmers 
Form Peanut Club 


Thirty-one Georgia farmers produced 
a ton or more peanuts per acre in 1950 
to qualify for membership in the state’s 
Ton-per-Acre Peanut Club, according to 
E. D. Alexander, J. B. Preston and J. R. 
Johnson, Extension Service agronomists. 

Yields of the 31 club members ranged 
from 2,020 pounds per acre to 2,700 
pounds. Top yield in the state was made 
by W. A. Groover, Bulloch County. 

The champion peanut growers attend- 
ed the first annual meeting of the Ton- 
per-Acre Peanut Club at Athens Jan. 11. 
The program began with a tour of the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. A 
luncheon was held at the American Le- 
gion Home, after which there were talks 
by Kenneth Treanor, Extension econom- 
ist, Athens; A. J. Singletary, Blakely 
Peanut Co.; Homer G. Ray, Jr., Georgia 
Peanut Co., Moultrie, chairman of the 
board, National Peanut Council; and 
W. H. Moore, Brooks County peanut 
producer. 

Walter S. Brown, associate director of 
the Extension Service, presided at the 
afternoon session. 

Groover’s crop of peanuts followed 
blue lupine. He planted 75 pounds of 
seed per acre May 7 and used 400 pounds 
of 4-8-6 fertilizer. Groover treated his 
peanut seed, and the crop was dusted 
for leaf spot. The plants were cultivated 
three times. 

Other members of the Ton-per-Acre 


Peanut Club are: W. H. Moore, Brooks; 
R. E. Prescott, Ben Hill; J. H. Dupree, 
Sumter; Steve Sumner, Cook; Tom 
Burge, Sumter; G. E. Bonner, Early; 
L. C. Phillips, Crisp; G. A. Davis, Early; 
R. C. Ponder, Grady; F. L. Morris, Tift; 
R. C. Fleetwood, Colquitt; R. G. Pace, 
Sumter; J. Sumner, Cook; H. M. 
Parker, Sumter; J. W. Lewis, Jr., 
Brooks; G. B. Cook, Talbot; H. S. Blitch, 
Bulloch; R. C. Lee, Tift; M. K. Doss, 
Tift; B. L. Davis, Seminole; H. T. Gibbs, 
Jr., Colquitt; J. B. Chapman, Tift; J. H. 
Cornwell, Sumter; J. F. Johnson, Crisp; 
B. O. Denby, Tift; T. C. Giddens, Tift; 
E. M. Beauchamp, Lee; C. H. Guest, 
Sumter; H. A. Goodroe, Marion; and 
E. W. Paulk, Tift. 


Kingsburg Cotton Oil to 
Build Third New Gin 


Construction of the third new gin an- 
nounced by the Kingsburg Cotton Oil 
Co., Kingsburg, Calif., within a month 
was expected to get under way about the 
first of February at Visalia, Calif. The 
other gins are being built at Kerman 
and Conejo, Calif. 

To be known as the Visalia Growers 
Gin, the new plant will have five stands 
and a daily capacity of about 140 bales. 
It is expected to cost about $200,000 and 
to be ready for operation for the 1951 
season. 

H. N. Ferguson, field manager for the 
Kingsburg mill, has announced that 
Lloyd E. Mathewson will be manager of 
the Visalia gin. Fourteen persons will 
be employed at the peak season. 


Clarence E. Elsas Is 
Fulton Bag President 


Clarence E. Elsas was elected presi- 
dent of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., at its annual meeting last 
month. Formerly vice-president, he suc- 
ceeds the last William R. Elsas, who 
died Dec. 9 after serving as head of the 
company for 11 months. 

Other staff changes include election 
of Eugene A. Cronheim, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer, as vice-president and sec- 
retary; promotion of Julius B. Cronheim, 
manager of the firm’s St. Louis plant 
for many years and a director of the 
company, to vice-president; and advance- 
ment of George L. Brogdon from con- 
troller to treasurer. 

New directors include Fredric G. Bar- 
net, Dallas sales department, who is a 
great-grandson of Jacob Elsas, founder 
of the business more than 80 years ago; 
E. Monroe Hornsby, manager, New York 
office; and Norman D. Cann, Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorney and counsel for the 
company for several years. 


General Mills Appoints 


Hafner Vice - President 

Fred H. Hafner has been named a 
vice-president of the Chemical Division 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
oil mili operator. 

Hafner directs the purchase of soy- 
beans and sale of soybean oil meal for 
the General Mills solvent extraction plant 
at Belmond, Iowa, and will direct similar 
activities for a new soybean plant to be 
built at Rossford, Ohio. He joined the 
company in 1946. 
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PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER 


equipped with 
NEW GRAVITY DISCHARGE 


Designed for unloading peanuts, soy beans, 
grains, tung nuts and castor beans without 
breakage; it also handles cottonseed perfectly. 
It requires only 1/3 h.p. to operate, a consid- 
erable saving in power over the standard screw 
type discharge — power that can be used to in- 
crease unloading capacity. 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 1093 


PHONE 2-1314 
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Cotton’s Role in War 


By Major James S. Percy 


WANT TO assure all the members of 
the National Cotton Council of Amer- 
ica who have met here at this very 
important annual “get together” that 

I consider it a privilege to be with you 
as a representative of the Air Force. 
There are two principal reasons why I 
consider our exchange of ideas as being 
vitally important to your organization 
and to mine. 

First of all, it is important that we 
understand each other’s functions in the 
structure of national defense because our 
jobs are closely related and inter-depen- 
dent. It is also important and profitable, 
I think, that we compare our techniques 
for winning public understanding and 
support of the programs we are carrying 
out in the interest of national security. 

By way of emphasizing the degree to 
which the cotton industry and armed 
forces are dependent on each other fox 
success, I have brought along these Air 
Force items which exemplify military 
usages of cotton. (A panel of important 
small items were displayed, emphasing 
the great part cotton plays in the de- 
fense effort.—Editor). 

Naturally, I am not offering this 
exhibit as anything like a comprehensive 
list of eotton’s contribution to our mili- 
tary supplies. On the other hand, I think 


that it is important that we base our 
evaluation of statistics on concrete ex- 
amples, and along those lines I am sure 
that this small layout will make even 
more impressive the fact that the armed 
forces are today using over 11,000 mili- 
tary items in which cotton is a basic 
ingredient. 

There is little if any point in dwelling 
on the fact that a continued supply of all 
these items in the quantities needed is 
essential to the success of the Air Forces 
and, for that matter, the entire military 
establishment. The plain and all impor- 
tant fact on the score is this: the cot- 
ton industry is a fundamental source of 
essential material which feeds the vast 
complex of factories that turn out the 
thousands of weapons and machines that 
we have to have to perform our mission. 
If for ony reason there is a stoppage 
anywhere along the line of production, 
refinement and manufacture of cotton 
items, the blunted edge of our combat 
forces will reflect the break-down. 

This vital relationship between indus- 
try and national defense is a compara- 
tively new one in the history of military 
operations, and for that reason it is not 
clearly understood by all of our people. 


‘There is a tendency still in some quar- 


ters to assess a nation’s fighting poten- 
tial on the basis of 
the size of its 
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Army, Air Force 
and Navy, in num- 
bers alone. This 
yardstick of eval- 
uation dates back 
to a period when 
wars were fought 
according to a fair- 
ly simple but inef- 
fective system. Un- 
der this method a 
king would hire as 
many troops as the 
crown jewels would 
buy, arm them with 
the rudimentary 
weapons at hand 
and commit them 
self- to battle in the 
hopes that the fac- 
tors of superior 
numbers, leadership 
and fighting spirit 
would decide the 
issue in his favor. 


enclosed 


bulk 


They, the kings, 
were nearly always 
disappointed, and 
for these reasons. 
Mercenary troops 
had little fighting 
spirit. Leadership 
supplied solely by 
the nobility left a 
lot to be desired. 
And finally, and 
most important of 
all, the lack of 
home front sup- 
port, in terms of 
production of raw 
materials and fin- 
ished products, vir- 
tually paralyzed the 
forces in the field. 
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All this resulted 
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MAJOR JAMES S. PERCY 

from the unhappy fact that the kings 
did not trust their armies, the armies did 
not trust the kings, and the citizen on the 
home front neither trusted nor under- 
stood the kings or the armies. With this 
situation prevailing the world rocked 
along through a series of long and in- 
decisive dynastic wars. They were limit- 
ed wars, fought with limited means to 
attain limited objectives. 

As we all know, that system of war- 
fare underwent a fundamental change at 
about the turn of the eighteenth century. 

This country itself, in fighting the 
Revolutionary War, set the pace for that 
transition. 

With the common aim of earning their 
freedom our patriots doubled in brass as 
farmers, foundrymen and fighters. This 
was the first example of what can be 
done by free men in full harness. Not 
long after the revolution, a coalition of 
European nations took the cue and pool- 
ed their resources, industry and man- 
power to stop Napoleon. 

People all over the world were begin- 
ning to realize that they had a real and 
personal stake in their nation’s security. 
The wars between kings had ended and 
the wars between people had begun. 

With this turn of events, our nation 
earned an increased margin of advantage 
in waging a war when the chips are 
down. 

In every major conflict in our nation’s 
history, it has been our ability to pro- 
duce more and better weapons than any 
combination of enemy powers that has 
spelled the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

We have capitalized on this advantage 
from time to time to outweigh the numer- 
ical disadvantages under which we have 





@ The speech printed in the 
adjoining columns was made 
by Major James S. Percy of 
the Headquarters Air Train- 
ing Command, Scott Air Force 
Base, Ill., at the National Cot- 
ton Council meeting in Biloxi 
last month. 
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operated with respect to trained military 
manpower. 

In that regard we have traditionally 
been on the short end. And now with the 
manpower factor weighing even more 
heavily against us, we can seek to com- 
pensate against it through further per- 
fection of the working relationship be- 
tween the industrial and military ele- 
ments of the country. 

A sincere desire to accomplish this is 
evident in the speech and action of our 
people today. 

However, as you and I both know, the 
desire for teamwork has to be coupled 
with the practical machinery for achiev- 
ing it before we can reap any dividends. 

It is certainly reassuring to know that 
you gentlemen of the Cotton Council 
have had the foresight to set up a work- 
ing basis for gearing the cotton industry 
to meet the needs of the armed forces. 

With the experience you gained in 
supplying those needs during World War 
II, you have established a sure footing in 
your approach to today’s defense re- 
quirements as they relate to cotton 
products. As I understand it, a key fea- 
ture of your approach lies in the field 
of training or, rather, education. First 
you inform the farmer as to the immedi- 
ate need for increased cotton supply over 
a given period—16 million bales, I be- 
lieve, is the goal for this year. 

And then you inform the consumer of 
the necessity for limiting cotton products 
on the market. The resulting increased 
understanding in all quarters cuts down 
a great deal on the ill will, and conse- 
quent economic frictions, that would re- 
sult from unexplained fluctuations in the 
supply and usage of cotton. 

We have a similar job to do in the Air 
Force. We have to tell our story quickly 


and accurately to win the necessary pub- 
lic understanding and support of our 
program. And in this field of public 
information I think it is a fortunate 
circumstance that the Air Force and the 
Cotton Council are joining hands to get 
across a message that is important to 
both of us. We are doing this through 
the project for producing a film entitled 
“King Cotton Keeps Them Flying.” Al- 
though this undertaking is still in the 
early stage, it promises to pave the way 
for a continuing joint effort on our part 
to give the public the information it needs 
to keep the nation strong. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize to 
you that we in the Air Forces and in the 
Air Training Command welcome the op- 
portunity to work with you on every 
project that will increase the harmony of 
our operation. We know that the effec- 
tiveness of our Air Force depends on the 
output of your industry, and we also 
know that, as we move forward together, 
we are increasing our nation’s ability to 
meet the test of survival. This coopera- 
tion between military and civilian ele- 
ments of our nation is one of our major 
sources of national power and one of our 
major assets in accomplishing our na- 
tional security objectives. There is one 
conviction which all of us must share in 
order to get the job done. We have to 
face up once and for all to the fact that 
it is better to have strength and not have 
to use it, than to need strength and not 
have it. 


e In 1950, 476 Georgia farmers 
—103 of them 4-H members—produced 
over 100 bushels of corn per acre under 
the program conducted by the state Ex- 
tension Service. 





Council Reelects 
All Officers 


All officers of the National Cot- 
ton Council were reelected for 1951 
at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors after the close of the Coun- 
cil’s annual meeting at Biloxi Jan. 
22-23-24. 

Headed by Oscar Johnston, 
Greenville, Miss., board chairman, 
and Harold A. Young, North Little 
Rock, Ark., president, the Council 
official staff includes three vice- 
presidents, A. L. Durand, Hobart, 
Okla.; H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga.; 
and L. T. Barringer, Memphis, 
Tenn. Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, 
is executive vice-president and sec- 
retary and W. T. Wynn, Green- 
ville, Miss., is treasurer. 

Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., 
and Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, 
Texas, were renamed advisors to 
the Board of Directors. 











Paraguay Authorizes 
Oilseed Exports 


The Paraguayan government has au- 
thorized the exportation of 10,000 kilo- 
grams (22,000 pounds) of tung nuts and 
100,000 kilograms (220,500 pounds) of 
castor beans to Germany. 

Provision also has been made for ship- 
ment of 18,300 kilograms (40,300 pounds) 
of palm kernel oil to Buenos Aires for 
trans-shipment abroad. 
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How Gins Can Keep Up With Harvest 


By A. B. Kennerly 


Texas Extension Service 


HE EFFECTS of mechanical harvest- 
ing of cotton are bearing down heav- 


done to relieve this situation, according 
to studies made by J. M. Ward, D. L. 
Jones and W. E. Paulson of the Texas 
A. & M. College System. The first two 
can be controlled entirely by the ginner, 
but the third recommendation must have 


ning. Some are trying a combination of 
these. 

“For Texas as a whole, gin capacity 
has been adjusted so that the entire crop 
could be ginned, on an average, in about 
25 days of full-run 12-hour day opera- 
tions,” the study reveals. 

The third method by which this prob- 
lem is being licked is by farmers storing 
their seed cotton until after the harvest- 


farmer cooperation. 

Ward, Jones and Paulson have found 
that some ginners are increasing their 
ginning capacity to compensate for the 
shorter harvesting season. When this is 
impractical, others are increasing the 
number of days of full-run 24-hour gin- 


ing season, and hauling it to the gin 
when ginning slacks up a bit. Cotton 
farmers in the High Plains area are stor- 
ing much of their seed cotton on the 
farm and feeding it to the gins at such 
rate as they are able to handle it. 

This requires two additional labor oper- 
ations by the farmer. The study shows 
the amount of time necessary for these 
operations. It was found that unloading 
the seed cotton for farm storage required 
45 minutes of labor a bale. The time 
required for reloading from farm stor- 
age varied according to the method used. 
Two men could load a bale by hand in 
60 minutes, but with a suction fan 
they could load a bale in 30 minutes. A 
five-man crew could load a bale by 
conveyor in 30 minutes, but the same 
crew loading with a haystacker took only 
16 minutes to load a bale. Farmers not 
wishing to move the cotton to storage on 
the farm generally leave it in the field 
and save the extra labor. 

The construction of new gins would 
materially increase the investment in the 
ginning business and would increase fixed 
costs of the Texas ginning business. It is 
likely that one of the above solutions or 
a combination of them will solve the 
problem of short harvesting seasons. 


ily upon the ginners. Gin capacity built 
for hand picking when the season ex- 
tended over several months no longer 
will meet present demands. Mechanical 
harvesters are turning out cotton much 
faster than gins can take care of it. 
There are three things that can be 





Cecil Mann Wins Trophy 
For Soybean Production 


Fourth holder of the Ed Critz trophy 
for first place winner in the annual 
North Mississippi County (Ark.) Soy- 
bean Yield Contest is Cecil Mann, Prom- 
ised Land, who produced an average of 
50.8 bushels of soybeans on five acres 
last year. 

The award was presented at the an- 
nual award banquet in Blytheville by 
Johnson Blackwell, chairman of the con- 
test, which is sponsored by the Blythe- 
ville Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Keith Bilbrey, county 
agent. 

Second place winner was J. P. Harmon, 
Clear Lake, with an average yield of 
48.2 bushels. Carl Webster, Armorel, 


Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “jiffy.” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 


Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “‘oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls ... one 
ee een ne ae placed third with 47.4 bushels. Chris F. 

it Door all from one location where he can Thompkins, Burdette, 45.7 bushels, and 
see and control the entire unloading operation. C. L. Long, Clear Lake, 42 bushels, re- 
Greatly reduces labor costs. ceived honorable mention. A total of 270 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area soybean growers entered five-acre plots 
you can serve and increase your volume. in the contest. 


Truckers appreciate “no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers Falk Modernizes Mill 
and builds your business. Find out today how ye ~ 
At Philadelphia 
Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 


KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 
Knox Co. has completed for Falk & Co. 


the first phase of a modernization pro- 
gram begun at Falk’s recently acquired 
linseed oil mill in Philadelphia. 

In this part of the program, Blaw- 
Knox was engaged to design, procure 
and install facilities for cooling, grind- 
ing, bagging, warehousing and shipping 
the linseed meal products manufactured. 
The project is expected to contribute 
materially to increased operating effi- 
ciency and to improved quality control. 
The Falk plant has a capacity of 250 
tons per day. 


@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 

@ Sizes—40'x10', 45’x10’, and 50x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 

® Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 

@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 

@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 
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USDA to Support Extra 


Long Staple Cotton 


The Department of Agriculture 
has announced that, to encourage 
sharply larger production of extra 
long staple types of cotton for de- 
fense-program stockpiling, it in- 
tends to support the price of 1951- 
crop Amsak and Pima 32 varieties 
of American-Egyptian extra long 
staple cotton. 

This type of cotton is used prin- 
cipally in making strong thread 
and durable materials needed by 
the armed services. USDA’s action 
to build up supplies of this strate- 
gic material is being taken in ac- 
cordance with a request from the 
Munitions Board. 

USDA estimates that a minimum 
domestic production of at least 
75,000 bales of extra long staple 
cotton would be desirable this year. 
It is also estimated that, under 
present conditions with no acreage 
limitations on upland cotton, not 
more than around 10,000 bales of 
extra long staple cotton would be 
produced in the U.S. in 1951 with- 
out special price incentives. 

On the basis of latest information 
available to USDA, it is believed 
that a support level around $1.04 
per pound for Grade No. 2, 1% 
inches in length, with appropriate 
differentials for other grades and 
staple lengths, will be necessary to 
secure the desired production. Since 
such a support level would be more 
than 90 percent of parity, the de- 
partment is required (Section 402 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949) 
to hold a public hearing on the 
proposal. Current prices of long 
staple cotton range from 70 to 80 
cents a pound, 
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Get Your New 
3@c to 45c per pound 
COTTON CALCULATOR 
2% point; weights 301 to 700 ibs. 


NOW 


See your office supply dealer or 
write us for full information 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. ° St. Louis, Me. 
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Blaw-Knox to Equip New 
Dannen Mill at St. Joseph 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 
Knox Co. has received a contract from 
the Dannen Grain & Milling Co. for 
process equipment and engineering for 
a new 130-ton-per-day soybean proces- 
sing plant to be located at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Equipment to be furnished by Chemi- 
cal Plants Division includes machinery 
for cracking, conditioning and flaking 
the soybeans, and solvent extraction 
processes for separating the oil and re- 
covering the solvent. The extractor itself 
will be of the Rotocel type. Engineering 
work includes design of footings and 
miscellaneous field work, erection of 
equipment, and installation of piping 
and wiring. The plant is scheduled for 
completion in time to accommodate the 
1951 harvest. 


Truitt Heads American 
Plant Food Council 


Paul T. Truitt, who has been president 
of the National Association of Marga- 
rine Manufacturers since 1943, has been 
elected president of the American Plant 
Food Council, fertilizer trade association 
composed of companies primarily inter- 
ested in the manufacture of plant foods 
used in crop production. 

Truitt, who succeeds the late Clifton 
A. Woodrum, had previously been an 
official of the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Commerce. In 1949 
the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, under his leadership, was 
given the Public Relations News Annual 
Achievement Award for excellence in 
public relations programs. 


Fertilizer and Chemical 
Firm Buys Oil Mills 


Purchase of the Commerce Cotton Oil 
Mill, Commerce, Texas, and the Mt. 
Pleasant Oil Mill, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 
by the Hi-Yield Chemical Co. of Bonham, 
Texas, a subsidiary of the Hi-Yield Fer- 
tilizer Co. of Bonham, has been an- 
nounced by Harold J. Baker, manager. 

The Sunnyland Chemical Co., Com- 
merce insecticide manufacturing firm, 
was purchased with the oil mill, Baker 
said. Neither of the oil mills had been 
used to crush cottonseed for several 
years. Under their new management 
they will be used in the Hi-Yield com- 
pany’s manufacture of fertilizers and 
insecticides. 

H. Dean Smith is president of Hi- 
Yield Fertilizer Co., which has recently 
completed a fertilizer and insecticide 
plant in Bonham. 


Strickland Is “Grandpa” 
R. B. Strickland of R. B. Strickland 


& Co., Waco, Texas, power unit dealers, 
has announced the birth of his first 
grandchild, Virginia Ellen Shanks, to 
his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Shanks of Austin. The baby 
weighed more than eight pounds. 


e The two worst cotton seed- 
ling killers are angular leaf spot and 
soreshin. Chemical treatment of the 
planting seed will help control both dis- 
eases and will also improve the stand. 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE- 
son expellers and French screw presses. 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, atractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One—W. S. Tyler Co. Niagara Vi- 
brating Screen style 100, serial number 8198. Two 
-Richmond Manufacturing Co. Niagara Super Sif- 
ters No. 4x10, serial numbers 21749 and 21750. 
All equipment offered subject to prior sale.—Ad- 
dress: Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 600 Roa- 
noke Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—Delinting equipment for planting 
seed, Carver 106-141 saw linters.—V. A. sor 
& Co. Oil Mill Machinery, P. O. Box 108, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 
Pumps Presses — Cylinders — Heads — 
Columns Trimmers Formers — Accumula- 
tors Hydraulic Pumps — Hot Cake Cutters and 
Strippers Cake Bin Feeders Filter Presses, 
with 49 plates Electric Motors, 15 to 
with starters — Shaft Coupling and 
Reitz Disintegrator with 75 h.p. motor 
Chandler Huller Small Set Crimping 
2 Sets Cracking Rolls — 1 Set 60” 
Crushing Rolls — Post and Pillow Block Ball 
Bearings Conveyor Heads and Hangers -—— En- 
closed Right Angle rives — Elevator Belts, 
Buckets, Sprockets and Chain — Large Steel 
Seed Reel Carver Lint Tailing Beater and 
Shaker — Brust Grabbot Machines.-—Write, wire 
or phone Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 
151 Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone 
PRospect 5958 


—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
Pittock 


cookers, rolls, formers, cake 


accumulators-pumps, 


FOR SALE—72-85 
presses and parts, 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, 
hullers, beaters-shakers, 


bar and dise 
Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


--fans. 


hull-pack— 


USED vegetable oil filter presses. 3-30” plate 
and frame, 3-24” plate and frame, open delivery. 
Excellent used six high 85” French Cookers or 
Toasters, 30 h.p. motors-—$3,500.00 each.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
PRESS ROOM MACHINERY FOR SALE—Hy- 
draulic Presses--Hydraulic Pump—Cake Former 
—Cake Cutter—Accumulator—XX Hydraulic Pipe 
also Bauer Bros. Attrition Mill. a further 


FOR SALE—Complete Kodsasie press room wil 
5 high cooker, lint room Butters machine, 18 Car- 
ver 141 saw-linters, flue system.—-Address Box 
“77,” ¢/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Still have some very attractive buys 
left in good well located gins, both in the Rio 
Grande Valley and West Texas. Sold two good 
ones last month and getting more inquiries every 
week. If you have a good gin for sale, or wish 
to buy a good gin it will be to your advantage to 
contact me at your earliest convenience.—M. M. 
PHILLIPS, Phones—3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 

». 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Murray up-press, steel hand: with 
automatic tramper, ram and casing in good con- 
dition. Also 2 threedrum Murray cleaners, one 
equipped with boll breaker, both complete with 
pulleys..-New Model Gin, Covington, Tennessee. 


WANTED. -5-70 conveyor distributor ; 
Murray air blast gin stand and one 6” 
veyor.—James Buske, Shiner, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 5-80 saw Murray gin outfit with 
glass front gins, good shape, Mitchell super units, 
after-cleaners and super-jems, Murray single con- 
veyor distributor, Murray steel-bound up-packing 
press complete -Mitchell equipment two years old. 
One 4-80 saw Murray glass front gin outfit with 
Mitchell super units, Murray double conveyor dis- 
tributor, transmission and press. One 3-80 
saw Murray gin outfit with Mitchell super units, 
Murray double conveyor distributor, less press and 
This outfit has run one season and has 
ginned less than 600 bales.—W. L. Gladish, Law- 
renceburg, Tennessee. 

FOR SALE—one 5 section Mitchell steam radia- 
tor, one Lummus 50” all steel condenser. Both in 
first class condition.—Espy-Griffin Gin and Ware- 
house Company, Headland, Ala. 


one 70-saw 
mote con- 


less 
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equipment 


the Southwest cotton 
for sale or repair. Don’t 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, 
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3 slip ring 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


industry 
be shut 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop 

_ .To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 


down! 


large 


ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are 


and no more expensive than if done in your city. 


Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 


Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


— DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


Complete starting eqnipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


we now 
Call 


up and deliver FREE any 
will deliver a loan 


pick 
us and we 


availability, expert machin- 
as close as your telephone, 


copper wire 
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60 /2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
/60 /220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 
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FOR SALE—Two almost new — of 6 
cylinder 72” after cleaners for 10’ H. Conti- 
nental bur machines. One above Hes set of lint 
flues, complete with transitions, and supports for 
Continental gin stands. —- Farmers Cooperative 
Gins, Munday, Texas, Phone 25. 

FOR SALE—Fxtracting feeders: four 66” Mitchell 
pressed steel, double decked flat belt extractors. 
Four 66” 1932 model pressed steel Mitchells. Five 
66” model “H” Mitchell cast iron type. Five 80- 
suw Murray V-belt blewetts. Air blast gins: Four 
80-saw Murray steel 4” mote conveyor. Eight 80- 
saw Munger ball bearing, direct connected type. 
Four 80-saw Lummus “automatic” ball bearing, 
direct connected, with roll dump levers. Brush 
gins: Four 70-saw Pratt with R. H. lint-flue. Four 
80-saw Murray with ball bearing brushes. Five 
80-saw LS. & B. Munger. Also—One 14 foot re- 
built Wichita steel extractor with V-belt drive. 
One 18 foot rotor lift. One Continental “Paragon” 
steel bound heavy duty press. Two 50” type “MS” 
Murray steel droppers. Two 40” cast iron rebuilt 
fans. New Phelps fans all sizes and types. One 
72” Murray steel up draft condenser. Two re- 
built Beaumier hydraulic pumps. One Continental 
vertical hydraulic pump with one pulley for elec- 
tric drive. A large stock of used and rebuilt ma- 
chinery in Waco, including conveyors, pulleys, 
belting and transmission equipment. Tell us your 
needs and what you have for sale or trade.—R. 
B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 
2-8141, Waco, Texas 

FOR SALE—Modern Murray 5-80 gin plant, with 
electric motor power, ample cleaning, extracting 
equipment. Gin house, cotton house, hull disposal 
facilities, seed house and office building with 
new 34’ truck scale, 300 square foot lot on rail- 
road siding. Located in South Plains town. West 
Texas. Town ginned 22,000 bales 1949; aperent 
mately 11,000 bales, 1950. For immediate sale. Un- 
limited ginning expected 1951.—Write Box LGC, 
c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
444, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Modern 4-80 “Continental gin, plant, 
big territory, Bailey County, Texas. “wind —— 
og Mitchells, modern managers home. Price 
$ some terms.--N. B. Embry, Litileficla. 


Gullett flat | screen dropper all steel 
used two seasons— including all piping and tran- 
sition $175.00, or will trade for 30-35 cast iron 
fan or what have you?—-Write P. O. Box 125, 
Elgin, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two 4-80 saw Lummus cotton gins 
located in Southern Arizona in irrigated cotton 
area—modern equipment, all steel buildings, office 
building and equipment, houses for labor and man- 
ager These gins are 40 miles apart in new territory 
raising cotton for past three years. Nearest com- 
petition is 56 to 100 miles away. 1951 estimated 
acreage is approximately 20,000 bales for both 
gins. Reason for selling—ill health. For further in- 
formation write or call A. H. Putts, Douglas, Ariz. 


FOR SALE—A complete 5-80 Murray gin, good 
condition, iocated in good West Texas cotton section. 
Lummus down packing press. 5-80 Gullett multiple 
Extractor Feeders in perfect condition. One Mur- 
ray quad cleaner. 5-80 Murray steel belt distrib- 
uter. One Continental brush gin model 30 huller 
front. 60” Murray metal lined condenser. Write— 
Box “M” c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 
444. Dallas 1, Texas. 


FOR SALE—A good Murray steel bound press, 
including an all steel Murray packer ram and 
casing, steel bottom and top sill, new hydraulic 
pump with 10 h.p. motor. Priced $1,000,00. Also 
a 14x15 Skinner counterflow steam engine in per- 
fect condition for $500.00. Write—Post Office Box 
1567, Muskogee, Okla., or telephone Jimmy Hall, 
8154, Muskogee, Okla. 


FOR SALE—5-70 saw Murray gins with latest 
fronts, with lint flue. 5-70 saw Continental Triple 
X Extractor Feeders. This is good equipment. Also 
4-80 saw Double X Extractor Feeders. Will sell 
at bargain.-Red Ball Gin and Elevator Co., 
Roaring Springs, Texas. 


FOR SALE—We have for sale the following gin 
equipment: 4-Munger- Double Rib-Huller-Brush 
Cins #+HG-103 RA-Direct Connections with Re- 
caimer Breasts, 4-Double X-Huller-Cleaner-Feed- 
evs Model D. One Continental conveyor distribu- 
tor, practically new. One pair Howe seed scales. 
One +40 Continental fan, and 1 super blast fan. 
One practically new lint flue Model C-Continental 
gins. Plenty of shafts, line shaft, conveyors, and 
air lines. All of this equipment is in good condi- 
tion and will sell all or any part.—J. D. Davis 
Gin and Feed Mill, Leonard, Texas. 


FOR SAL E 
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FOR SALE—One slightly used 6-cylinder Mitchell 
Jembo drier cleaner and extractor complete with 
piping, burner and 40” C. I. fan. 5-80 model E.I. 
S. and B. gins in excellent condition with roll-out 
rell boxes and lint flue One 70 H.E. stub 11-shelf 
tower with special 6-cylinder H.E. all steel 70” 
drier cleaner. Three way by-pass and steel sup- 
ports. Two Mitchell burners. Two Continental hot 
air vacuum boxes. One 3-80 Continental oval steel 
side discharge condenser. Two Wichita steel 50” 
separators. One Continental 50” steel separator. 
One 38” steel Stacy separator. 4-66” Super } 

ells with flat belt drive. One Continental 
cylinder inclined cleaner. Two 5-cylinder H. 

type I steel cleaners withthree way by-pass and 
hot air trersition for drier if wanted. One long 
and one short all steel by-pass conveyors for 2-16 
H.E. bur machines and 50” cleaners. 4-80 saw H. 
E. huller feeders. 5-80 saw A.B. all steel Cen-Ten- 
nial gins. 1-80 saw Cen-Tennial al! steel brush gin 
One slightly used 34° Howe wagon scale with 
plank deck. One 24° Howe wagon scale with 
plank deck. Six new Fairbanks-Morse engine 
heads. New Climax butane or gas engines. Bag- 
ging and ties.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 9626 
and 7847, Abilene, Texas 
FOR SALE—Five complete 
steel buildings and modern 
without buildings with reasonably 
chinery. Priced very reasonable.—Call or write 
Jimmy Hell, manager, Cotton and Gin Depart- 
ment, Muskogee Cotton Oil Mill, Muskogee, Okla 
lelemhone 8115, or P. O. Box 1567 

FOR SALE Cotton gin, building, necessary 
equipment on two acres of ground fifteen miles 
west of Lafayette Louisiana.—_.For complete in- 
formation contact Bertrand-Wilder-Hudson, Box 
203, Lafayette, La 

FOR SALE. -4-s0 Saw Murray complete 
mote conveyors, less power and building, suitable 
for picked cotton at a bargain. One double battery 
Murray of 4-80 each with new fronts and double 
extraction with or without building or any part 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 9626 and 7847, Abi- 
lene, Texas. 


FOR SALE--One L.C.G 
press, with ram, casing, automatic dogs, all 
trols in good operating condition, and one L.C.( 
triplex hydraulic pump in fair condition all 
$1,000.00.— Valley Gin Co., Peoria, Arizona. 


FOR SALE. 4-80 Lummus gins, 6 cyl. Mitchell 
Jembo dryer and cleaner, 4 Mitchell Feeders and 
extractors, 10 ft. Lummus hull extractor with 4 
cyl. after cleaners, 242 h.p. Twin City engine, 3 
room house. 3 acres land. Located in the heart of 
West Texas cotton belt. Will gin between 4000 
and 5000 bales in 1951 season.—-Countyline Gin 
Route No. 1, O'Donnell, Texas 


FOR SALE—Complete modern cotton gin outfit 
consisting of 4-80 saw Murray gin stands, one 4-80 
saw steel condenser, four 60” Mitchell super units, 
one 24 shelf tower dryer with 5 and 7 cylinder 
cleaners, one 14 foot bur machine, two butane 
heaters, necessary motors and other related equip- 
ment. All new in 1948, except press and tramper 
which were new in 1940 This is a splendidly in- 
stalled outfit in modern mill type constructed 
building with Underwriters approved sprinkler 
system. We will sell for complete removal of ma- 
chinery or will sell machinery and building for 
operation at present location with lease on land 
occupied and with rights for sprinkler and water 
protection. We will be glad for you to inspect this 
gin outfit or write us for further information 
Cleveland Mill and Power Company, Lawndale, 
North Carolina. 

FOR SALE--Four steel bound Continental Para- 
gon presses with channel iron side supports, and 
counter-balanced doors. One Cameron all steel 
tramper. One Murray tramper, and one Murra 
three-plunger pump. Two Beaumier four-plunger 
pumps. Four 66” standard Mitchells with flat be!t 
drive. Five 66” convertible Mitchells with flat belt 
drive. Five 60” Hardwicke-Etter huller-feeders 
Five 80-3aw Murray gins with glass fronts 

lint flues. Four 80-saw Continental model “‘C 
steel gins with lint flue. One 6-cylinder air 

all steel cleaner. Two center feed all steel Murray 
bur machines. Two 10’ Hardwicke-Etter wood bur 
machines. Two 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wood bur ma- 
chines. Several gins at present location as well as 
to be moved. Several Skinner steam engines and 
boilers, or what do you want to buy.—to trade 
Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas, Box 694, Phone 9626 
and 7847. 


gins: Two with all 
machinery. Three 
modern ma- 


with 6 


down packing all 








Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—One to ten 106 or 141 saw used Car- 
ver linters in good condition. Write description 
and price. Don’t phone.—-Schulenburg Oil Mill. 
Schulenburg, Texas. 


WANTED 4-80 saw 
stands, brush type, direct 
Please give price and condition. 
steel gin machinery and whole 
Am equipped to rework your ribs and saws at 
plant in Arkansas and Texas. Also install new 
and used machinery.—Spencer’s Cotton Gin Main- 
tenance, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


Continental all steel gin 
dive with 30-fronts. 
ALSO buying all 
gins to dismantel 
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WANTED—Five V-belt super Mitchells, either 
sixty or six sixty six wide. Also late model 72” 
condenser.—Orb Coffman, Goree, Texas. as 
WANTED TO BUY—Good used gin machinery of 
any kind.—Bill Smith, Abilene, Texas. 
WANTED TO BUY: 4-80 gin complete to be 
moved.—J. O. Williams, Frost, Texas. _ 
WANTED TO BUY 5 Super Mitchell machines 
with hot air system. 5-80 Conveyor Distributor. 
steel downdraft condenser. Write—Box ‘‘M” 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
Dallas 1, Texas. 
WANTED: A pair of used truck scales, 34 to 40 
feet.—J. D. Davis Gin and Feed Mill, Leonard, 
Texas. 
WANTED—Complete gin plant to 
advise location, price and condition. 
Gin, Tahoka, Texas. 
WANTFD: One 5 and one 7 all steel cylinder 
incline Hardwicke-Etter cleaners.—J. O. Williams, 
Frost, Texas. 
WANTED: Set of Lint Cleaners, any make. Also 
interested in late model gin to be moved.—H. C. 
Barton, Route “A’’, Lamesa, Texas 
WANTED—-70” Hardwicke-Etter separator and big 
reel Murray drier. Must be in first class condition 
and worth the money.— Floyd Weeks, Wills Point, 
Texas. 
WANTED—One 
BTU natural gas burner 
tion ‘Thompson, Searcy, 
WANTED —4-80 saw late model Murray 
roll dump and glass fronts.—Write 
c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, .P. O 
144. Dallas 1, Texas 
WANTED— One steel or steel bound press—one 
Murray VS dropper--one cast iron bur fan 
one 14° all steel after cleaner—one 22’ or longer 
seale, State price and location.—Box “RAY” c/o 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444 
Da'las 1, Texas 


72” 


be moved— 
W. C. High 


24 shelf dryer and a two million 
Must be in good condi- 
Arkansas 

ribs h 
Box “W' 
Box 


steel 








Personnel Ads 





WANTED 
Mitchell gin and 
ing experience. 
and experience. 
MANAGER 
year 


Ginner capable ha=dling new Murray- 
office’ man with good account- 
Year round job. Give reference 
Box 548, Artesia. New Mexico. 
Ginner, competent all around man 
around job. Character, good habits, 

i7. Know the business.—Write 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


» T 
Press, Box 144 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
1220 Rock 





ALL 

warehouses, 
Marvin R. Mitchell Construction &- 

Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-56 


FOR SALE—One 70 h.p 
gine, one cylinder, 1932 model. 
Fairbanks-Morse engine, old style. 
gal. capacity fuel tower, good as new. 
Ice Company. Tallassee, Ala 

SCALES FOR SALE -1-50 ton 50° x 10’ with type 
regisiering beam; 1-20 ton 34° x 10’ with full 
capacity beam; 1-10 ton 18’ x 9’ with full capa- 
city beam. Howe ball bearing motor truck scales 
All new. Immediate delivery Dillon Scale and 
Equipment Co., Ine., 3907 Elm Street, Phone 
Victor-2511, Dallas, Texas 


FOR SALE 


Fairbanks-Morse en- 
Also one 40 h.p. 
Also one 6,000 
Tallassee 


Two rebuilt 8 x 9 - 4 cylinder Twir 
City engines. One rebuilt 8 x 9 - 6 cylinder Twin 
Engine. Sales, parts and service on al! sizes 
Twin City engines..-Fort Worth Machinery 
Company, 1123 East Berry, Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE-— Superior diesel engine 9x12” model 
VDMB, serial number 10281, 250 h.p. at 600 rpm, 
heavy duty industrial type, inspection invited 
Parts and service available through National Sup- 
Company stores and Superior Engine Division 
Field Suppliers, also other Industrial engines 
Write Dee Ellis, 906 West Grand, Call 3-4520 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
FOR SALE 50 h.p. natural gas and gasoline M- 
M motor. 125 h.p. 3 Cag Tips engine with 
clutch pulley. 62° of 17”x7 ply drive belt. 4-40 
saw Cen-Tennial air blast gins—saws used one 
year, A-1 condition. Ginned less than 16,000 bales 
in all._Boedeker Gin, Taylor, Texas 
POWER -One model RA4S, 6-cylinder LeRoi, 140 
h.p. power unit. One model RX1, 125 h.p., 4-cyl- 
inder LeRoi power unit. One ‘ 35 h.p agg 
power unit. Electric Motors: One 60 
volt slip-ring, with controls. One 20 os 
volt slir-ring with controls. One 50 4p. G.E., 
volt 1200 rpm squirrel cage, in Waco stock New 
and rebuilt motors in a large range vf sizes avail 
able for prompt shipment. Also one 80 h.p. model 
32 cold starting Vairbanks-Morse diesel, recondi- 
tioned, on testing block, Waco stock. One 100 h.p 
Fairbanks-Morse semi-diesel engine, on foundation 
with clutch and stub-shaft, $500.00—R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Twin City, 6 cylinder, 8x9 model NE 
natural gas engine with nine belt V-Drive and 
starter. Good condition. — Box 416, Grandfield, 
Oklahoma. A a = 

FOR SALE—Diesel engine, Fairbanks Morse 3 
cylinder, model 32 E 12, 180 h.p. engine, serial No. 
811291. Direet connected to Fairbanks Morse 147.5 
KVA, 118 kw, 3/60/240 volt generator with 5 kw 
exciter, air compressor and two 20”x60” air tanks, 
one 200 gallon oil tank and exhaust silencer. This 
engine while not operating regularly may be in- 
spected and observed in operation. Idea] unit for 
operating a cotton gin. Price 6,500.00 on engine 
room floor.—Cleveland Mill and Power Company, 
Lawndale, North Carolina. 








Britain Abandons East 


Africa Peanut Scheme 


The British government officially has 
admitted the failure of the controversial 
British East African Peanut Scheme, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy, Lon- 
don. The information that the total ex- 
penditures to date of $102.2 million would 
be written off was contained in a White 
Paper entitled “The Future of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation,” released last 
month. 

A substitute seven-year project in- 
volving 210,000 acres of a purely experi- 
mental character is recommended, with 
supervision to be transferred to the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office. 

The principal object of the new project 
is to evolve, if possible, profitable types 
of farming and determine the best sizes 
of farms on 90,000 acres of land cleared 
in Kongwa and 60,000 acres to be cleared 
in each of Urambo and Southern Prov- 
inces by 1954. 


Colombia Crop Is Short 


The 1950-51 cotton crop in Colombia 
is now estimated unofficially at not more 
than 35,000 bales instead of 40,000 to 
50,000 as had been previously expected. 


e A new organization—the Ton- 
Per-Acre Peanut Club—was formed in 
Georgia in 1950. Thirty-one farmers 
qualified for membership the first year. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
POWER THAT PAYS 








Georgia Shows That 


One-Variety Cotton 
Means More Profits 


@ Per-acre yield in one-variety 
communities last year was 242 
pounds of lint cotton, compared 
with state average of 227 pounds. 





STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 
The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 
- and propane. 
SEK 34 3K + +. Georgia’s One-Variety Cotton Improve- 
Ps ment Program paid off with attractive 
profits for its participants in 1950, E. C. 
Westbrook, Extension Service agron- 
omist, has reported. 

Westbrook released figures which 

in six, eight and six- show that 42,113 farmers, representing 

teen P oe = : 274 one-variety communities in 97 coun- 

Sc fen cam bo plated -ape ties, in 1950 produced 360,150 bales of 
—anywhere in the gin. , cotton on 745,850 acres. This is an aver- 

age per-acre yield of 242 pounds of lint 
cotton, compared with a 1950 state aver- 
age of 227 pounds. 

“The value of extra yield and pre- 
miums on quality cotton ran to $10,441,- 
900—an average of $14 per acre,” the 
agronomist said. The extra income per 
one-variety cotton farmer was $248. 

Citing advantages of growing only one 
variety of cotton in a community, West- 
brook said that mixing in the field and 
at the gin is reduced to a minimum. 
yt He “Farmers can also keep their seed pure,” 

Q Y he said, “and they can supply manufac- 
Y turers with cotton that will give best 

results in the mills.” 
County agents are in charge of the 
Cotton Improvement Program in the 


Ss a counties. It is conducted jointly by the 
TR Extension Service, USDA and the Geor- 





Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. _ Closed view of oar 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 














RIVERSIDE MILLS 


A U GU S TA CA. gia Experiment Stations. 
ly The began in Georgia in 


program 
1931 when three communities organized, 
. Westbrook said. Orchard Hill, near Grif- 
Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- fin, is the only one hed the three ean 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical pov phew - bend 
and Uniform—full 2 lbs. to the yard. one of the most important community de- 
Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. velopments in the South,” according to 
the agronomist. “In addition to being a 


yrite us or our nearest agent. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 





HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 


MISSION, TEXAS 





one-variety cotton community, it has de- 
veloped into a well diversified community 
with one-variety development in grain 
and clover. Modern plants for processing, 
cleaning, delinting and treating turn out 
a big volume of quality seed annually.” 

Ninty-three percent of the state’s cot- 
ton acreage in 1950 was planted in only 
six varieties, and 98.5 percent of Geor- 
gia’s cotton was one inch or longer in 
staple, Westbrook said. He compared this 
with 1930, when only three percent of the 
cotton was one inch or more in staple 
and around 250 “so-called” varieties 
were planted. 

Georgia cotton farmers will shoot for 
350 pounds of lint cotton per acre in 
1951, Westbrook said. 

The agronomist pointed out that plans 
are being made to plant as many acres 
in cotton this year as labor and equip- 
ment will permit. He added, however, 
that “farmers will make a special effort 
to produce large yields per acre rather 
than to plant large acreages in cotton.” 


e Several years ago Australia 
experienced a severe drought in which 
that country lost more sheep (30 million 
et than we now have in the entire 
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Cotton Council State 
Officials Are Named 


The following state unit officials of 
the National Cotton Council were named 
at state unit meetings of the Council’s 
delegate membership during its annual 
meeting in Biloxi last week: 

Alabama-Flcrida—J. D. Hays, Huntsville, Ala., 
chairman; Howard Langston, Birmingham, Ala., 
vice-chairman ; Thornton Clark, Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary. 

Arizona—-J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, chairman; 
James S. Francis, Peoria, vice-chairman; Robert 
W. Dickey, Phoenix, secretary. 

Arkansas—L. T. Barringer, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; W. A. Baker, Pine Bluff, vice-chair- 
man; E. F. Wade, Little Rock, secretary 

California—O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, chairman ; 
Eugene Hayes, Madera, vice-chairman; W. L. 
Smith, Button Willow, secretary. 

Georgia—Frank S. Pope, Villa Rica, chairman; 
Cecil E. Carroll, Dublin, vice-chairman; H. 
Wingate, secretary. 

Louisiana—J. H. Henry, Melrose, chairman; G 
T. Hider, Lake Providence, vice-chairman; C. A. 
Bertel, New Orleans, secretary. 

Mississippi—F. L. Mathews, Hattiesburg, chair- 
man; Charles R. Sayre, Scott, vice-chairman ; 
Garner M. Lester, Jackson, secretary. 

Missouri-Illinois—Lamar Thompson, Hayti, Mo., 
chairman; Crews Reynolds, Caruthersville, Mo., 
vice-chairman ; Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, secre- 
tary. 

New Mexico—J. A. Sweet, Mesquite, chairman ; 
Artie McAnally, Artesia, vice-chairman; J. P. 
White, Jr., Roswell, secretary. 

North Carolina-Virginia—B. C. Lineberger, Lin- 
colnton, N. C., chairman; G. D. Arndt, Raleigh, N. 
ath vice-chairman ; Fred Johnson, Raleigh, secre- 
ta 

“Oklahoma- Harold Davis, Roosevelt, chairman ; 

Mitchell, Wynnewood, vice-chairman ; 
Rae Hayden, Oklahoma City, secrecary. 

South Carolina . F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, 
chairman; Walter S. Montgomery, Spartanburg, 
vice-chairman; W. A. Hambright, Blacksburg, 
secretary. 

Tennessee-Kentucky—C. G. Henry, Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman; Alonzo Bennett, Memphis, vice 
chairman; Harrold Jones, Memphis, secretary 

Texas—George G. Chance, Bryan, chairman ; 
Aubrey Lockett, Vernon, vice-chairman; T. W. 
Steiner, Gonzales, secretary. 


Maid of Cotton Will 
Begin Tour Feb. 5 


The 1951 Maid of Cotton, pretty Jean- 
nine Holland of Houston, Texas, will 
open her tour officially at Miami, Fla., 
Feb. 5, the National Cotton Council has 
announced. 

Leaving Miami Feb. 7, Maid Jeannine’s 
whirlwind tour schedule will carry her 
to Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8-9; Houston, 
Feb. 12-14; Dallas, Feb. 15-16; New Or- 
leans, La., Feb. 19-21; Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 
22-23; Greenville, S. C., Feb. 26-27; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Feb. 28-March 1; Greens- 
boro, N. C., March 2; Richmond, Va., 
March 5-7. 


Frank E. Wilsons Are 


Proud Grandparents 


Proud grandparents at the National 
Cotton Council’s Biloxi meeting last 
month were Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Wilson of Texarkana, Texas, whose chief 
topic of conversation was their four- 
months-old grandson, Frank E. Wilson 
III, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Wil- 
son II. 

Frank E. Wilson, Sr., is president and 
general manager of the Texarkana Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., which operates two cotton- 
seed oil mills at Texarkana, one on the 
Texas side ard one on the Arkansas side 
of the state line. His son is also con- 
nected with the mills. 


e According to the USDA, this 
country has the grass resources to run 
over 30 percent more sheep than we now 
tally—an increase of nine million head. 
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Next Year, Plant 


NORTHERN STAR or WACONA COTTON 


%* Drought Resistant, Sterm Proof 
% Adaptable to Mechanical Harvesting 
% Heavy Lint Yields; Early Maturity 
% Commands Extra Premiums 





WACONA NORTHERN STAR 
SEED FARMS SEED FARMS 
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_ BUILT TO ORDER 
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Alabama Station Finds New 


Peanut Leafspot Control 


Since the government has cut the 
civilian use of copper, there probably 
will be a shortage for use in controlling 
peanut leafspot in 1951. And because of 
this possible shortage, Crag 658, a rela- 
tively new fungicide, is recommended by 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as a sub- 
stitute for copper in the sulfur-copper- 
DDT dust. 

In tests at the Wiregrass Substation 
in 1950, five applications of sulfur-658- 
DDT dust increased peanut yields 500 
pounds per acre over no _ treatment, 
whereas sulfur-copper-DDT and sulfur- 
DDT increased the yields 322 and 199 
pounds per acre, respectively. 

In announcing the results, Dr. Coyt 
Wilson, assistant director, pointed out 
that recommendation of the substitute, 
Crag 658, is based on one year’s results 
and is made as a temporary measure to 
replace much needed copper. He added, 
however, that further work may show 
sulfur-658-DDT dust to be inferior to 
sulfur-copper-DDT dust. 

Dr. Wilson explained that a mixture 
containing 658 is not expected to be as 
effective as copper for control of leaf- 
spot in periods of frequent rains and 
high humidities. However, in hot dry 
weather, such as prevailed during July 
and August of last year, copper is likely 
to cause stunting of peanuts. Under 
these conditions, 658 may be superior to 
copper. 


R. E. Stevenson Leaves 
Council, Joins BAIC 

Robert Edward Stevenson, formerly 
with the technical service department of 
the National Cotton Council of America, 
has been appointed textile technologist 
in the Washington, D. C., office of 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry. 

Stevenson will work under the 
direction of Dr. Walter M. Scott, as- 
sistant chief of the bureau, in planning 
and coordinating investigations at the 
four USDA regional research labora- 
tories on new and wider uses for cotton 
and other fiber crops, development of 
synthetic fibers from agricultural mate- 
rials, and utilization of straw and other 
agricultural residues. 


Louis Fields Joins Western 
Feeders Supply, Ft. Worth 


Louis Fields resigned recently as live- 
stock field man for The Cattleman maga- 
zine and has become associated with 
Western Feeders Supply Company, of 
Fort Worth. Fields is the son-in-law of 
F. R. Davis, vice-president and manager 
of the feed products concern. J. R. Ed- 
wards, president, founded Western Feed- 
ers Supply in 1912. 


North Carolina Crushers 
Offer 4-H Scholarship 


The North Carolina Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association has offered a one-year 
scholarship to North Carolina State Col- 
lege for the 4-H Club boy making the 
best record in dairy club work during 
1951. 

Value of the scholarship will be $150. 
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White Issues First 1951 
Pink Bollworm Rules 


First 1951 cotton crop regulations cov- 
ering planting and field clean-up have 
been issued by Texas Agriculture Com- 
missioner John C. White covering the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley and Starr 
County. 

Cameron, Hidalgo and Willacy Coun- 
ties in the Lower Rio Grande Valley are 
declared by White’s proclamation to be 
a “pink bollworm regulated zone” where 
cotton can be planted only during the 
period Jan. 20 to March 31. All cotton 
plants in that area must be destroyed 
by Aug. 31. 

A special proclamation covering the 
arid part of northern Hidalgo County, 


where conditions are similar to those in 
Starr and Brooks Counties, gives Sept. 
25 as the deadline for stalk destruction 
in that territory. 

Starr County has been declared a spe- 
cial pink bollworm control area by White, 
who has set Jan. 20-March 31 as the 
planting period for that area and Sept. 
1 as the stalk destruction deadline. 


e es 

Mexico Freezes Prices 

A Mexican presidential decree has 
frozen prices of cotton, cotton goods, cot- 
ton waste, nylon, cellulose rayon, lard, 
edible vegetable fats, other foods and 
numerous industrial articles. First re- 
ports regarding the decree did not state 
whether the price freeze applied to ex- 
ports. 
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Planting Peanuts Should 
Be Shelled and Treated 


Peanut research has shown growers 
they can have their seed ready for plant- 
ing well ahead of time, and at no special 
risk of losing it through insects, mold 
or other damage, USDA reports. 

J. H. Beattie, peanut specialist of 
USDA’s Plant Industry Station, Belts- 
ville, Md., says the seed may be shelled 
several weeks or even three or four 
months before planting time—but it must 
be done carefully to avoid breaking the 
skins and the peanuts must be stored in 
a cool, dry, ventilated place, usually an 
outdoor storage built so that rodents can- 
not get in. Furthermore, says Beattie, 
before planting the seed should always 
be treated with one of the newer fungi- 
cides, such as Arasan, Spergon (not the 
wettable type) or two percent Ceresan, 
which have been found satisfactory for 
peanuts. Such treatment reduces rotting 
of the seed in the soil, insuring a better 
stand. 


Arizona-New Mexico Award 


Committee Is Named 


Dr. Ralph S. Hawkins, vice-dean of 
the University of Arizona’s College of 
Agriculture and vice-director of the Ari- 
zona Experiment Station, Tucson, heads 
the Arizona-New Mexico regional com- 
mittee to administer the Hoblitzelle na- 
tional award for the “man of the past 
two years” in American agriculture. The 
award is to be made biennially through 
the Karl Hoblitzelle Agricultural Lab- 
oratory of the Texas Research Founda- 
tion, Renner, Texas. 

Other members of the Arizona-New 
Mexico committee are Albert S. Curry, 
associate director, New Mexico Experi- 
ment Station, State College, and Robert 
H. Peebles, senior agronomist, USDA, 
Seaton, Ariz. 


C. A. Hillburn, Mission, 


Texas, Ginner, Dies 

Claude A. Hilburn, 62, part owner and 
manager of the Growers Gin Co., Mis- 
sion, Texas, died Jan. 21 in a Galveston, 
Texas, hospital. Funeral services were 
held in Mission Jan. 24. 

Survivors include his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Louraime Hilburn, Mission; a sister, 
Mrs. Rossie Bredenkamp, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; and a brother, Sam Hilburn, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Taylor Leaves New Mexico 
Extension; Goes to Ohio 

Hal Taylor, assistant extension editor 
at New Mexico A. & M. College, has 
resigned that post, according to Asso- 
ciate Director G. L. Boykin, to accept 
a similar post at Ohio State University. 

Taylor, a graduate of the University 
of Missouri, went with New Mexico 
A. & M. in June, 1949. 


Palo Verde to Increase 


Cotton Acreage 

At least 8,000 acres in the Palo Verde 
(California) Valley will be planted to 
cotton this year, compared with about 
2,000 acres in 1950, farmers there esti- 
mate. Last year 2,900 bales were ginned 
in the valley. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings - Events 


e February 5-6—Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas. E. 
M. Cooke, Georgetown, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e February 7-9—Fourth annual South- 
ern Weed Conference. Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis, Tenn. Dr. O. E. Sell, Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ex- 
periment, Ga., president. 


e February 19-20—National Agricultural 
Aviation Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlye Rose, Roseland, 
Ark., program chairman. 


e February 20-21-22—National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts annual 
convention. Oklahoma City, Okla. Tarle- 
ton A. Jenkins, Mezzanine Floor, Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., pub- 
licity committee chairman. 


e March 4-5—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Warren B. 
Hodge, Unadilla, Ga., president. 


e March 15-16 — National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Horace 
Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2. Okla., executive vice-president. 


e April 2-3-4—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. See- 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery and Sup- 
ply Association, P. O. Box 444 (3116 
Commerce St.), Dallas 1, Texas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety spring meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. H. L. Roschen, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, Ill, secretary. 


e May 14-15-16—Fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention, National Cottonseed Products 
Association. Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, 
Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Harmon, Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e May 30-31-June 1—National Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual 
meeting. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5-—Joint convention North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion and South Carolina Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. The Cavalier, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 612 
Lawyers Bldg., Raleigh, secretary of 
North Carolina association; Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Colum- 
bia, secretary of South Carolina associa- 
tion. 


e June 4-5—Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. Karsten, 
Jr., Kennett, Mo., executive vice-presi- 
dent-secretary-treasurer. 


Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. 
Horace Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary. 


e June 10-11-12 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. Jack 
Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas, secretary. 


e June 14-15 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association annual convention. 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. J. A. 
Rogers, P. O. Box 3581, West Jackson 
Sta., Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


e June 18-19 — Joint convention Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation and Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. San Carlos Hotel, Pen- 


sacola, Fla. T. R. Cain, Professional Cen- 
ter Bldg., Montgomery 4, Ala., secretary 
of Alabama-Florida association; J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta 
3, secretary of Georgia association. 


e June 20-21-22 — Tri-States Cotton- 
seed Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e J 

Sen. High Heads Committee 

Senator Sam High of Ashville, Ala., 
president of the Alabama Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, has been named chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee in 
the state Senate. He represents the Sixth 
Senatorial District of Alabama. 
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Dallas 1, Texas 
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Husband (at wife’s bedside in mater- 
nity ward): Well, it looks as though I 
have another mouth to feed. 

Wife (busily engaged): What do you 
mean—you have? 

ee e 


Film Star: I told the newspapers that 
what I wanted most was a little cottage 
with a husband and at least six children. 

Friend: Geodness, what makes you say 
such silly things? 

Film Star: The publicity department. 

ee e 


Ralph: Do you know what good clean 
fun is? 
Agnes: No, what good is it? 
ee e@ 


A colored country preacher who was 
strong on visiting the female members 
of his flock, was traveling along the 
road to the home of one of his congrega- 
tion when he met the small son of the 
lady member. 

Parson. Where’s your mother. 

Small Negro: She’s home. 

Parson: Where’s your paw? 

Small Negro: He’s home. 

Parson: Tell ‘em howdy fuh me. 

eee 

She: I’m entered in two contests, one 
for the most beautiful back, and the 
other for the most beautiful bust. 

He: My, aren’t you excited? 

She: I hardly know which way to turn. 

eee 

“Last night a millionaire offered me a 
thousand-dollar check if I'd yield to his 
kisses,” confided one chorine to another. 

And the other advised, “Well, let’s hur- 
ry down to the bank and cash it.” 

ee @ 

A cannibal king, noticing the beauty 
of a young girl about to be put into the 
kettle, was heard to say, “Stop, I'll have 
my breakfast in bed.” 

ee e e@ 

Willie considered himself rather a 
“hit” with the girls, but when he spoke 
to a young lady on the boulevard she was 
very annoyed. 

“I don’t know you from Adam,” she 
snapped indignantly. 

“You ought to,” he replied, “I’m dress: 
ed differently.” 

e e 

He was a bashful eae boy, and she 
was a saucy miss. They were walking, 
in the dusk, under the great oaks of the 
college campus, over the velvety sward. 
“Don’t you think we could sit down on 
the grass, Miss Jones?” 

Her answer was an uncertain sound. 

He construed it as an affirmative, and 
knelt down to adjust himself for sitting. 
His hands encountered the wet grass, 
which made him pause, “Some dew!” he 
exclaimed. 

She drew herself up stiffly, “And some 
don’t,” she said firmly. 

eee 

Woman Resident in China (to her 
houseboy): You should knock before 
bringing my linen into the bedroom. 

Houseboy: That’s all right, missy. 
Every time come, lookee through keyhole. 
Nothing on, no come in. 
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GRADY FREEMAN 


Mitchell Representative for 


Southwest Texas 


Born in 1885 on a farm near Cleburne, Texas. . . a muddy 
two mile walk from the old two-room schoolhouse... 
Grady Freeman came from a ginning family. He still 
remembers the bright gleam of the polished mahogany 
on his father’s gin at Conley, Texas. His first recollection 
of a gin was of cotton being carried in baskets from a 
wagon to a platform where a man fed it into the feeders 
by hand. 

Grady finished school, worked for the telephone 
company for several years, and later owned and operated 
an automotive service station and battery factory. 

After an intensive training period, he joined the 
MITCHELL Company in 1936 and has been active as a 
field representative (with the exception of a convales- 
cence from an auto injury) ever since. He has worked 
throughout the South, the West, and old Mexico. Cus- 
tomers in Grady’s territory may reach him at any time at 
815 N. 34th Street in Waco, Texas. 
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Grid or Stripper Bar located just above Nozzle, with 
a revolving rubber flight Roller to keep Grid Bar 
and top of Nozzle clean of trash accumulation, and 
a second rubber flight Roller located to the rear of 
first Roller mentioned, with edges of the two Rollers 
forming live or self-cleaning surfaces. 


This combination of Grid Bar and Mote Suction 
device REMOVES and KEEPS O:JT of LINT 
STREAM a MUCH GREATER volume of motes 
and trash which definitely improves the sample. 
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